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MAGENTA. 


I. 


Unper the willows; in the trampled maize ; 

Midst up-torn vines, and shatter’d mulberry rows ; 
In rice-fields, corn-ficlds, dykes by dusty ways, 

And cottage-crofts, where the gold gourd-flower blows— 
Swathes of Death’s scythe, wielded for two long days— 
The dead lie thick and still: foes all at peace with foes. 


II. 


So many nameless dead! no meed of glory 
For all this blood, so freely pour'd, is theirs; 
Yet each life here link’d many in its story 
Of hopes and loves and hates, of joys and cares. 
Of these unhonor'd sleepers, grim and gory, 
Who knows out of the world how much each with him bears? 


If. 


These were all sons or sires; husbands or brothers ; 
Bread-winners, most of them, for homes afar. 
This a sick father’s stay; that a blind mother’s; 
For fim in Paris, ‘neath the evening star, 
A loving heart its care in labor smothers, 
Till taught by arms of price, how far they strike—how far ! 
IV. 
Cry! let the poor soul wrestle with the woe 
Of that bereavement. Who takes thought of her? 
Through the illumined streets the triumphs go; 
Under her window waving banners stir, 
And shouting crowds to Nétre Dame that flow. 
Ilide, mourner, hide the tears which might such triumphs blur! 








A GOOD FIGHT. 
BY CHARLES READE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG," ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


Nor a day passes over the earth but men and women of no note 
do great deeds, speak great words, and suffer noble sorrows. Of 
these obscure heroes, philosophers, and martyrs, the greater part 
will never be known till that day when many that are great shall 
be small, and the small great: but of others the world’s knowledge 
may be said to sleep. Their lives and characters lie hidden from na- 
tions in the very annals that record them. The general reader can 
not feel them, they are presented so curtly and coldly: they are not 
like breathing stories appealing to his heart, but little historic hail- 
stones striking him only to glance off his bosom: nor can he under- 
stand them; for epitomes are not narratives, as skeletons are not 
human figures. 

Thus records of prime truths sometimes remain a dead letter to 
plain folk; the writers have left so much to the imagination, and 
imagination is so rare a gift. Tlere, then, the writer of fiction may 
be of use to the public—as an interpreter. 





There is a musty chronicle, written in tolerable Latin, and in it a 
chapter where every sentence holds a fact. Here is told, with harsh 
brevity, the strange history of a pair, who lived untrumpeted, and 
died unsung, four hundred years ago; and lie now, as unpitied, in 
that stern page, as fossils in a rock. Thus, living or dead, fate ise 
still unjust to them. Yet if I can but show you what is involved in 
that dry chronicler’s words, methinks you will correct the indifference 
of centuries, and give those two sore-tried souls a place in your heart 
—for a few weeks. - 

It was past the middle of the fifteenth century, Louis XI. was 
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sovereign of France; Edward IV. was wrongful King of England ; 
and Philip ‘the Good,” having by force and cunning dispossessed 
his cousin Jacqueline, and broken her heart, reigned undisturbed 
this many years in Holland, where our tale begins. 

Gerard, and Catherine his wife, lived in the little town of Tergou. 
He traded, wholesale and retail, in cloth, silk, brown holland, and, 
above all, in curried leather, a material highly valued by the mid- 
dling people, because it would stand twenty years’ wear, and turn a 
knife if not fresh sharpened ; no small virtue in a jerkin of that cen- 
tury, in which folk were so liberal of their stecl: even at dinner a 
man would leave his meat a while, and carve you his neighbor, on a 
very moderate difference of opinion. 

The couple were well to do, and would have been free from all 
earthly care, but for nine children. When these were coming into 
the world, one per annum, each was hailed with rejoicings, and the 
Saints were thanked, not expostulated with; and when parents and 
children were all young together, the latter were looked upon as 
lovely little playthings invented by Heaven for the amusement, joy, 
and evening solace, of people in business. 

But as the olive branches shot up, and the parents grew older, 
and saw with their own eyes the fate of large families, misgivings 
and care mingled with their love. They belonged to a singularly 
wise and provident people: in Holland reckless parents were as rare 
as disobedient children. So now when the huge loaf came in on a 
gigantic trencher, looking like a fortress in its moat, and, the tour 
of the table once made, seemed to have melted away, Gerard and 
Catherine would look at one another and say, ‘‘ Who is to find bread 
for them all when we are gone?” 

At this observation the younger ones needed all their filial re- 
spect to keep their little Dutch countenances; for in their humble 
opinion dinner and supper came by nature like sunrise and sunset, 
and, so long as that luminary should travel round the earth, so long 
must the brown loaf go round their family circle, and set in their 
stomachs only to rise again in the family oven. But the remark 
awakened the national thoughtfulness of the elder boys, and being 
often repeated set several of the family thinking, some of them good 
thoughts, some ill thoughts, according to the nature of the thinkers. 

*“‘ Kate, the children grow so, this table will soon be too small.” 

“We can not afford it, Gerard,” replied Catherine, answering not 
his words, but his thought, after the manner of women. 

Their anxiety for the future took at times a less dismal but more 
mortifying turn. The free burghers had their pride as well as the 
nobles; and these two could not bear that any of their blood should 
go down in the burgh after their decease. 

So by prudence and self-denial they managed to clothe all the 
little bodies, and feed all the great mouths, and yet put by a small 
hoard to meet the future; and, as it grew, and grew, they felt a 
pleasure the miser hoarding for himself knows not. 

One day the eldest boy but one, aged nineteen, came to his mo- 
ther, and, with that outward composure which has so misled some 
persons as to the real nature of this people, begged her to intercede 
with his father to send him to Amsterdam, and place him with a 
merchant. ‘It is the way of life that likes me: merchants are 
wealthy; I am good at numbers; prithee, good mother, take my 
part in this, and I shall ever be, as I am now, your debtor.” 

Catherine threw up her hands with dismay and incredulity. 
‘What, leave Tergou!” 

‘* What is one street to me more than another? 
the folk of Tergou, I can surely leave the stones.” 

‘‘ What! abandon your poor father now he is no longer young ?” 

‘*Mother, if I can leave you, I can leave him.” 

“What, leave your poor brothers and sisters that love you so 
dear?” 

‘‘ There are enough in the house without me.” 

‘What mean you, Richart? Who is more thought of than you? 
Stay, have I spoken sharp to you? Have I been unkind to you?” 

“Never that I know of; and if you had, you should never hear 
of it from me. Mother,” said Richart gravely, but the tear was in 
his eye, “it all lies in a word. And nothing can change my mind. 
There will be one mouth less for you to feed.” 

‘*There now, see what my tongue has done,” said Catherine, and 
the next moment she began to cry. For she saw her first young 
bird on the edge of the nest trying his wings to fly into the world. 
Richart had a calm, strong will, and she knew he never wasted a 
word. 

It ended as nature has willed all such discourse shall end: young 
Richart went to Amsterdam with a face so long and sad as it had 
never Leen seen before, and a heart like granite. 

That afternoon at supper there was one mouth less. Catherine 
looked at Richart’s chair and wept bitterly. On this Gerard shout- 
ed roughly and angrily to the children, ‘‘ Sit wider! can’t ye: sit 
wider !” and turned his head away over the back of his seat a while, 
and was silent. 

Richart was launched; and never cost them another penny: but 
to fit him out, and place him in the house of Vander Stegen the mer- 
chant, took all the little hoard but one gold crown. They began 
again. Two years passed. Richart found a niche in commerce for 
his brother Jacob, and Jacob left Tergou directly after dinner, which 
was at eleven in the forenoon. At supper that day Gerard remem- 
bered what had happened the last time; so he said in a low whisper, 
‘Sit wider, dears!” Now, until that moment, Catherine would not 
see the gap at table, for her daughter Catherine had besought her 
not to grieve to-night, and she had said, ‘‘ No, sweet-heart, I prom- 
ise I will not, since it vexes my children.” But when Gerard whis- 
pered ‘‘sit wider!” says she, ‘‘Ay! the table will soon be too big 
for the children; and you thought it would be too small :” and hav- 
ing delivered this with forced calmness, she put up her apron the 
next moment and wept sore. 

“Tis the best that leave us,” sobbed she; ‘that is the cruel part.” 

“Nay! nay !” said Gerard, ‘‘our children are good children, and 
all are dear to us alike. Heed her not! What God takes from us 
still seems better than what he spares to us: that is to say, men are 
by nature unthankful—and women silly.” 
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‘* And I say Richart and Jacob were the flower of the flock,” sobbed 
Catherine. 

The little coffer was empty again, and to fill it they gathered like 
ants. In those days speculation was pretty much confined to the 
card-and-dice business. Gerard knew no way to wealth but the 
slow and sure one. ‘‘A penny saved is a penny gained,” was his 
humble creed. All that was not required for the business, and the 
necessaries of life, went into the little coffer with steel bands and 
florid key, They denied themselves in turn the humblest luxuries, 
and then, catching one another's looks, smiled; perhaps with a great- 
er joy than self-indulgence has to bestow. And so in three years 
more they had gleaned enough to set up their fourth son as a mas- 
ter tailor, and their eldest daughter as a robe-maker, in Tergou. 
Here were two more provided for: their own trade would enable 
them to throw work into the hands of this pair. But the coffer was 
drained to the dregs, and this time the shop too bled a little in goods 
if not in coin. 

Alas! there remained on hand two that were unable to get their 
bread, and two that were unwilling. The unable ones were: 1, 
Giles, a dwarf, of the wrong sort, half stupidity half malice, all head 
and claws and voice, run from by dogs and unprejudiced females, 
and sided with through thick and thin by his mother; 2. Little Cath- 
erine, a poor girl that could only move on crutches. She lived in 
pain, but smiled through it, with her marble face and violet eyes 
and long silky lashes: and fretful or repining word never came from 
her lips. The unwilling ones were Sybrandt, the youngest, a ne’er- 
do-weel, too much in love with play to work, and Cornelis, the eld- 
est, who had made calculations of his own, and stuck to the hearth, 
waiting for dead men’s shoes. Almost worn out by their repeated 
efforts, and above all dispirited by the moral and physical! infirmi- 
ties of those that now remained on hand, the anxious couple would 
often say, ‘* What will become of all these when we shali be no longer 
here to take care of them?” But when they had said this a good 
many times, suddenly the domestic horizon cleared, and then they 
used still to say it, because a habit is a habit, but they uttered it 
half mechanically now instead of despondently, and added brightly 
and cheerfully, ‘but thanks to St. Bavon and all the saints, there's 


Gerard! !” 
SS 


CHAPTER IL. 

Youne Gerard was for many years of his life a son apart and dis- 
tinct ; object of no fears and no great hopes, No fears; for he was 
going into the Church; and the Church could always maintain her 
children by hook or by crook in those days: no great hopes, because 
his family had no interest with the great to get him a benefice, and 
the young man’s own habits were frivolous, and, indeed, such as our 
cloth merchant would not have put up with in any ane but a clerk 
that was to be. Ilis two main trivialities were reading and pen- 
manship, and he was so wrapped up in them that often he could 
hardly be got away to his meals. The day was never long enough 
for him: and he carried ever a tinder-box and brimstone maiches, 
and begged ends of candles of the neighbors, which he lighted at un- 
reasonable hours—ay, even at eight of the clock at night in winter, 
when the very Burgomaster was abed. Endured at home, his prac- 
tices were encouraged by the monks of a neighboring convent. They 
had taught him penmanship, and continued to teach him, until one 
day they discovered, in the middle of a lesson, that he was teaching 
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them. They pointed this out to him in a merry 
way: he hung his head and blushed: he had sus- 


“pected as much himself, but mistrusted his judg- 


ment in that matter. ‘But, my son,” said an 
elderly monk, ** how is it that you, to whom God 
has given an eye so true, a hand so supple yet 
firm, and a love of these beautifal crafts, how is it 
you do not coldr’as well as write ? a scroll looks 
but barren unlese a border of fruit, and leaves, 
and rich arabesques surround the good words, and 
charm the sense as those do the soul and under- 
standing; to say nothing of the pictures of holy 
men and women departed, with which the several 
chapters should be adorned, and not alone the eye 
soothed with the brave and sweetly blended col- 
ors, bat the heart lifted by effigies of the Saints in 
glory. Answer me, my son.” 

At this Gerard was confused, and mattered that 
he had made several trials at illuminating, but had 
not succeeded well; and thus the matter rested. 

Soon after this a fellow-enthusiast came on the 
scene in the unwonted form of an old lady. Mar- 
garet, sister and survivor of the brothers Van Eyck, 
left Flanders, and came to end her days in her 
native country. She bought a small house near 
Tergou. In course of time she heard of Gerard, 
and saw some of his handiwork: it pleased her 
so well that she ‘sent her female servant, Richt 
Heynes, to ask him to come toher. This led to 
an acquaintance; it could hardly be otherwise, for 
little Tergou had never held so many as two zea- 
lots of this sort before. At first the old lady 
damped Gerard’s courage terribly. At each visit 
she pulled out of holes and corners drawings and 
paintings, some of them by her own hand, that 
seemed to’him unapproachable; but if the artist 
overpowered him, the woman kept his heart up. 
She and Richt soon turned him inside out like a 
glove. Among other things, they drew from him 
what the good monks had failed to hit upon, the 
reason why he did not illuminate, viz., that he 
could not afford the gold, the blue, and the red, 
but only the cheap earths; and that he was afraid 
to ask his mother to buy the choice colors, and was 
sure he should ask her in vain. Then Margaret 
Van Eyck gave him a little brush-gold, and some 
vermilion, and ultramarine, afid a piece of good 
vellum to lay them on. He almost adored her. 
As he left the house Richt ran after him with a 
candle and two quarters; he quite kissed her. 
But better even than the gold and lapis lazuli to 
the illuminator was the sympathy to the isolated 
enthusiast. That sympathy was always ready, 
and, as he returned it, an affection sprung up be- 
tween the old painter and the young caligrapher 
that was doubly characteristic of the time. For 
this was a century in which the fine arts and the 
higher mechanical arts were not separated by any 
distinct boundary, nor were those who practiced 
them; and it was an age in which artists sought 
out and loved one another. Should this last state- 
ment stagger a painter or writer of our day, let 
me remind him that Christians loved one another 
at first starting 

Backed by an acquaintance so venerable, and 
strengthened by female sympathy, Gerard advanced 
in learning and skill, His spirits, too, rose vis- 
ibly; he still looked behind him when dragged 
to dinner in the middle of an initial G; but once 
seated showed great social qualities ; likewise a gay 
humor, that had hitherto but peeped in him, shone 
out, and often he set the table in a roar, and kept 
it there, sometimes with his own wit, sometimes 
with jests which were glossy new to his family, 
being drawn from antiquity, : 

As areturn for all he owed his friends the monks, 
he made them exquisite copies from two of their 
choicest MSS., viz., the life of their founder, and 
their Comedies of Terence, the monastery finding 
the vellum. 


The high and puissant Prince, Philip “ the 
Good,” Duke of Burgundy, Luxemburg, and Bra- 
bant, Earl of Holland and Zealand, Lord of Fries- 
land, Count of Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, 
Lord of Salins and Macklyn—was versatile. 

He could fight as well as any king going; and 
he could lie as well as any except the King of 
France. He was a mighty hunter, and could read 
and write. Hlistastes were wide and ardent. He 
loved jewels like a woman, and gorgeous apparel. 
He dearly loved maids of honor, and paintings 
generally ; in proof of which he ennobled Jan Van 
Eyek. He had also a particular fancy for giants, 
dwarfs, and Turks; these last he had ever about 
him, turbaned, and blazing with jewels. His 
agents inveigled them from Istamboul with fair 
promises; but the moment he had got them he 
baptized them by brute force in a large tub; and, 
this done, let them squat with their faces toward 
Mecca, and invoke Mahound as much as they 
pleased, laughing in his sleeve at their simplicity 
in fancying they were still infidels. He had lions 
in cages, and fleet leopards trained by Orientals to 
run down hares and deer. In short, he relished all 
rarities, except hum-drum virtues. For any thing 
singularly pretty, or diabolically ugly, this was 
yourcustomer. The best of him was, he was open- 
handed to the poor; and the next best was, he 
fostered the arts in earnest ; whereof he now gave 
a signal proof. He offered prizes for the best spe- 
cimens of *‘ orfévrerie’’ in two kinds, religious and 
secular; item for the best paintings in white of 
egg, oils, and tempera; these to be on panel, silk, 
or metal, as the artists chose: item for the best 
transparent painting on glass: ites: for the best 
illuminating and border-painting on vellum: item 
for the fairest writing on vellum. The Burgo- 
masters of the several towns were commanded to 
aid all the poorer competitors by receiving their 
specimens and sending them with due care to Rot- 
terdam at the expense of their several burghs. 
When this was cried by the bellman through the 
streets of Tergou, a thousand mouths opened, and 
one heart beat—Gerard’s. He told his family he 
should try for two of those prizes. They stared in 
silence, for their breath was gone gt his conceit 
and audacity ; but one horrid laugh exploded on 
the floor like a petard. Gerard looked down, and 





there was the dwarf, whose very whisper was a 
bassoon, slit and fanged from ear to ear at his ex- 
pense, and laughing like a lion. Nature relenting 
at having made Giles so small, had given him as a 
set-off the biggest voice on record. He was like 
those stunted wide-mouthed pieces of ordnance we 
see on fortifications; they are more like a flower- 
pot than a cannon; but ods tympana how they 
bellow ! 

Gerard turned red with anger, the more so as 
the others began to titter. White Catherine saw, 
and a pink tinge just perceptible came to her cheek. 
She said softly, ‘* Why do you laugh? Is it be- 
cause he is our brother you think he can not be 
capable? - Yes, Gerard, try with the rest. Many 
say you are skillful; and mother and I will pray 
the Virgin to guide your hand.” 

“Thank you, little Kate. You shall pray to 
our Lady, and our mother shall buy vellum and 
the colors to illuminate with.” 

“ What will they cost?” 

‘Two gold crowns” (about three shillings and 
fourpence English money). 

‘* What 2?” screamed the housewife ; ‘‘ when the 
bushel of rye costs but agroat! What! me spend 
a month’s meal and meat and fire on such vanity 
as that: the lightning from heaven would fall on 
me, and my children would all be beggars.” 

‘Mother !” sighed little Catherine, imploringly. 

‘Oh! it isin vain, Kate,” said Gerard, with a 
sigh. ‘I shall have to give it up, or ask the dame 
Van Eyck. She would give it me, but I think 
shame to be forever taking from her.” 

“It is not her affair,” said Catherine, very 
sharply ; ‘* what has she to do coming between me 
and my son?” And she left the room with a red 
face. Little Catherine smiled. Presently the house- 
wife returned with a gracious, affectionate air, and 
the two little gold pieces in her hand. 

‘“‘There, sweet-heart,” said she, ‘ you won't 
have to trouble dame or demoiselle for two paltry 
crowns.” 

But on this Gerard fell a thinking how he could 
spare her purse. 

‘ One will do, mother. I will ask the good 
monks to let me send my copy of their ‘ Terence :’ 
it is on snowy vellum, and I can write no better ; 
so then I shall only need six sheets of vellum for 
my borders and miniatures, and gold for my ground, 
and prime colors—one crown will do.” 

“ Never spoil the ship for want of a bit of tar, Ger- 
ard,” said this changeable mother. But she added, 
“Well, there, I will put the crown in my pocket. 
That won’t be like putting it back in the box. 
Going to the box to take out instead of putting in 
—it is like going to my heart with a knife for so 
many drops of blood. You will be sure to want it, 
Gerard. The house is never built for less than the 
builder counted on.” 

Sure enough, when the time came, Gerard 
longed to go to Rotterdam and see the Duke, and 
above all to sec the work of his competitors, and 
so get a lesson from defeat. And the crown came 
out of the housewife’s pocket with a very good 
grace. Gerard would soon be a priest. It seemed 
hard if he might not enjoy the world a little before 
separating himself from it for life. 

The day before he went, Margaret Van Eyck 
asked him to take a letter for her, and when he 
came to look at it, somewhat to his surprise he 
found it was addressed to the Princess Marie, at 
the Stadthouse, in Rotterdam. 

The day before the prizes were to be distributed, 
Gerard started for Rotterdam thus equipped ; he 
had a doublet of silver-gray cloth with sleeves, and 
ajerkin of the same over it, but without sleeves. 
From his waist to his heels he was clad in a pair of 
tight-fitting buckskin hose fastened by laces (called 
points) to his doublet. His shoes were pointed, in 
moderation, and secured by a strap that passed un- 
der the hollow of the foot. On-his head and the back 
of his neck he wore his flowing hair, and pinned 
to his back between his shoulders was his hat; it 
was further secured by a purple silk ribben little 
Kate had passed round him from the sides of the 
hat, and knotted neatly on his breast ; below his 
hat, attached to the upper rim of his broad waist 
belt, was his leathern wallet. When he got within 
a league of Rotterdam he was pretty tired, but he 
soon fell in with a pair that were more so. He 
found an old man sitting by the roadside quite 
worn out, and a comely young woman holding his 
hand, with a face full of concern. The country 
people trudged by and noticed nothing amiss ; but 
Gerard, as he passed, drew conclusions. Even 
dress tells a tale to those who study it so closely 
as our illuminator was wont to. The old man wore 
a gown, and a fur tippet, and a velvet cap, sure 
signs of dignity; but the triangular purse at his 
girdle was lean, the gown rusty, the fur worn, sure 
signs of poverty. The young woman was dressed 
in plain russet cloth ; yet snow-white lawn covered 
that part of her neck the gown left visible, and 
ended half-way up her white throat in a little band 
of gold embroidery ; and her head-dress was new 
to Gerard ; instead of hiding her hair in a pile of 
linen or lawn, she wore an open net-work of silver 
cord with silver spangles at the interstices; in this 
her glossy auburn hair was rolled in front into a 
solid wave, and supported behind in a luxurious 
and shapely mass. His quick eye took in all this, 
and the old man’s deadly pallor, and the tears in 
the young woman’s eyes. So when he had passed 
them a few varils, he reflected, and turned back, 
and came toward them bashfully. 

“ Father, I fear you are tired.” 

‘‘ Indeed, my son, I am,”’ replied the old man ; 
“Cand faint for lack of food.” 

Gerard's address did not appear so agreeable to 
the girl as to the old man. She seemed ashamed, 
and with much reserve in her manner said, that it 
was her fault ; she had underrated the distance, 
and imprudently allowed her father to start too 
late in the day. 

‘*No! no!” said the old man; “it is not the 
distance, it is the want of nourishment.” 

The girl put her arms round his neck, with ten- 
der concern, but took that opportunity of whisper- 
ing, ‘‘ Father, a stranger—a young man !” 





But it was too late. Gerard, with great sim- 
plicity, and quite as a matter of course, fell to 
gathering sticks with great expedition. This done, 
he took down his wallet, out with the.manchet of 
bread and the iron flask his careful mother had 
put up, and his everlasting tinder-box ; lighted a 
match, then a candle end, then the sticks; and 
put his iron flask on it. Then down he went on 
his stomach and took a good blow: then looking 
up, he saw the girl’s face had thawed, and she was 
looking down at him and his energy with a demure 
smile. He laughed back to her: ‘* Mind the pot,” 
said he, ‘‘ and don’t let it spill, for Heaven’s sake: 
there’s a cleft stick to hold it safe with;” and 
with this he set off running toward a corn-field 
at some distance. While he was gone, there came 
by, on a mule with rich purple housings, an old 
man redolent with wealth. ‘The purse at his girdle 
was plethoric, the fur on his tippet was ermine, 
broad and new. 

It was Ghysbrecht Van Swieten, the Burgo- 
master of Tergou. He was old, and his face fur- 
rowed. He was a notorious miser, and looked 
one generally. But the idea of supping with the 
Duke raised him just now into manifest compla- 
cency. Yet at the sight of the faded old man and 
his bright daughter sitting by a fire of sticks, the 
smile died out of his face, and he wore a strange 
look of anguish and wrath. He reined in his mule. 
‘* Why, Peter—Margaret—” said he, almost fierce- 
ly, ‘‘what mummery is this?” Peter was going 
to answer, but Margaret interposed hastily, and 
said: “ My father was exhausted, so I am warm- 
ing something to give him strength before we go 
on.” ‘* What, reduced to feed by the roadside like 
the Bohemians,” said Ghysbrecht, and his hand 
went into his purse; but it did not seem at home 
there, it fumbled uncertainly, afraid too large a 
coin might stick to a finger and come out. 

At this moment who should come bounding up 
but Gerard! He had two straws in his hand, and 
he threw himself down by the fire, and relieved 
Margaret of’the cooking part: then suddenly re- 
cognizing the Burgomaster, he colored all over. 
Ghysbrecht Van Swicten started and glared at him, 
and took his hand out of his purse. ‘ Oh,” said 
he, bitterly, “‘ Iam not wanted:” and went slowly 
on, casting a long look of suspicion on Margaret, 
and hostility on Gerard, that was not very intel- 
ligible. However, there was something about it 
that Margaret could read enough to blush at, and 
almost toss her head. Gerard only stared with 
surprise. ‘By St. Bavon, I think the old miser 
grudges us three our quart of soup!” said he. 
When the young man put that interpretation on 
Ghysbrecht’s strange and meaning look, Margaret 
was greatly relieved, and smiled gayly on the 
speaker. 

Meantime Ghysbrecht plodded on more wretched 
in his wealth than these in their poverty. And 
the curious thing is that the mule, the purple 
housings, and one-half the coin in that plethoric 
purse, belonged not to Ghysbrecht Van Swieten, 
but to that faded old man and that comely girl 
who sat by a roadside fire to be fed by a stranger. 
They did not know this, but Ghysbrecht knew it, 
and carried in his heart a scorpion of his own 
begetting. That scorpion is remorse ; the remorse, 
that, not being penitence, is incurable, and ready 
for fresh misdeeds upon a fresh temptation. 

Twenty years ago, when Ghysbrecht Van Swie- 
ten was a hard but honest man, the touch-stone 
opportunity came to him, and he did an act of 
heartless roguery. It seemed a safe one. It had 
hitherto proved a safe one, though he had never 
felt safe. To-day he has seen youth, enterprise, 
and, above all, knowledge, seated by fair Margaret 
and her father on terms that look familiar and 
loving. 

And the fiends are at his ear again. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





Summer Resorts. 


Cozzens’ Hotel, West Point, N. Y. 

La Tourette House, Bergen Point, N. J. 
Hopatcong House, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Congress Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Howland's Hotel, Long Branch, N. J. 
White Sulphur Springs, Delaware Co., O. 
International Hotel, Niagara Falls. 
Trenton Falls Hotel, Trenton Falls, N. Y. 
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Saturpay, Jury 23, 1859. 
THE CONVERSION OF CASS. 
B igeord two months have elapsed since the 
venerable Secretary of State wrote a letter 
to Mr. Leclerc of Memphis, Tennessee, inform- 
ing him that his ‘‘ naturalization in this country 
would not exempt him from any claim of mili- 
tary service made upon him by the French Goy- 
ernment, if he voluntarily repaired to France.” 
The promulgation of this novel and alarming 
doctrine naturally created anxicty among for- 
eign-born citizens, especially among that large 
class whose business requires them to visit their 
native land from time to time; other letters of 
inquiry were dispatched to the State Depart- 
ment, and the answer received was in all cases 
the same—that where a naturalized citizen, re- 
turning voluntarily to his native country, was 
claimed by the Government of that country for 
military service, the United States would not 
interfere. In the case of a Prussian, Mr. Ho- 
fer, who proposed to visit Prussia this year, Mr. 
Cass wrote : 

** The position of the United States, as communicated 
to the Minister at Berlin for the information of the Prus- 
sian Government, is that native-born Prussians natural- 
ized in the United States and returning to the country 
of their birth, are not liable to any duties or penalties, 
except such as were existing at the period of their emi- 
gration, Jf at that time they were in the army or actu- 




















ally called into it, such emigration and naturalization 
do not exempt them from the legal penalty which they 
incurred by their desertion, but this penalty may be en- 
forced against them whenever they shall voluntarily 
place themselves within the local jurisdiction of their na- 
sm country, and shall be proceeded against according to 
jaw.” * 

The distinction attempted to be drawn here 
was imaginary rather than real. Every Prus- 
sian between boyhood and old age is “in the 
army,” either on active duty or in reserve. Ac- 
cording to the Prussian law, every citizen is a 
soldier from the time he can carry arms to the 
age at which his strength fails him, and is lig- 
ble to be called out on any such emergency as 
that which has just occurfed. When Mr. Cass 
attempted, therefore, to discriminate between 
Prussians who ‘‘ were in the army or called into 
it at the time of their emigration,” and Prus- 
sians who were not ‘‘ in the army” or not “called 
into it” at that time, he uttered a palpable ab- 
surdity, as the latter class does not exist. In 
fact, by saying that ‘‘ emigration and naturaliza- 
tion do not exempt Prussians from any legal 
penalty they incurred by their desertion” of 
their native country, Mr. Cass abandoned at a 
blow the whole Prussian-born population of the 
United States. The letter to Leclerc had aban- 
doned the French. 

This was the position of the Government of 
the United States in May. It is now July, and 
it affords us unmixed satisfaction to be able to 
declare that the position of the United States is 
now the very contrary of this—that Mr. Cass 
has seen reason to ‘‘ back square down” from 
the views set forth in the Leclerc and Hofer 
letters—and that, so far as the word of the Sec- 
retary can be relied upon, there is, once more, 
some prospect of protection for the naturalized 
citizens of the United States, 

We make these assertions on the strength of 
a dispatch from the Siate Department, dated sth 
July, 1859, and addressed to Mr. Wright at 
Berlin. In that dispatch, Mr. Wright is di- 
rected to claim the release of a native of Hano- 
ver, who, having become a citizen of the United 
States, returned lately to Hanover, and was 
there deprived of his liberty and compelled to 
do military duty. In the dispatch to Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Cass observes : 


“What rights do our laws confer upon a foreigner by 
granting him naturalization? I answer, all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities which belong toa native-born 
citizen, in their full extent, with the single qualification 
that under the Constitution ‘no person except a natural- 
born citizen is eligible to the office of President.". With 
this exception the naturalized citizen from and after the 
date of his naturalization, both at home and abroad, is 
placed upon the very same footing with the native citi- 
zen.” 

* * * . . . *. 

“The moment a foreigner becomes naturalized, his 
allegiance to his native country is severed forever. Le 
experiences a new political birth. A broad and impassa- 
ble line separates him from his native country. He is 
no more responsible for any thing he may say or do, or 
omit to say or do, after assuming his new character, than 
if he had been born in the United States, Should he re- 
turn to his native country, he returns as an American 


citizen, and in no other character." 
* . . .* . 7 * 


‘*A future liability to serve in the army will not be 
sufficient (to entitle his original government to seize 
him), because, before the time can arrive for such service, 
he has changed his allegiance, and has become a citizen 
of the United States. It would be quite absurd to con- 
tend that a boy, brought to this country from a foreign 
country with his father's family when but twelve years 
of age and naturalized here, who should afterward visit 
the country of his birth when he had become a man, 
might then be seized and compelled to perform military 
service, because, if he had remained there throughout the 
intervening years and his life had been spared, he would 
have been bound to perform military service. To eub- 
mit to such a principle would be to make an odious dis- 
tinction between our naturalized and native citizens," 

As far as this goes, it is excellent and ad- 
mirable. If the Secretary had taken this stand 
at first, there would have been no trouble, and 
he would have incurred no disgrace. It is true 
that Mr. Cass does not go quite far enough; 
he says nothing, for instance, about protecting 
naturalized citizens of Prussia who, when they 
left their country, were old enough to belong to 
the dandwehr, yet whom this country, in accept- 
ing their allegiance, is as clearly bound to pro- 
tect as any other class of citizens. But we 
must not be too exacting. It is a great deal 
for Mr. Cass to have retracted the Leclere and 
IIofer letters. It is something to have got 
him to say that he will protect some foreign- 
born citizens, when, only two months ago, he 
was for abandoning them all. Old men move 
slowly. By-and-by Mr. Cass will back a little 
further down, and will get upon tee sound 
American platform of complete protection to all 
classes of citizens. Let us be thankful for what 
we have got. 

The satisfaction which we feel at the conver- 
sion of Mr. Cass is not a little enhanced by the 
remembrance that we were the first, and for a 
long period the only journal in the country 
which took ground against the Leclere and Ho- 
fer letters. When we first assailed the doctrine 
sect forth in those letters we found almost every 
influential paper opposed to us, Within the 
past month articles have appeared in the New 
York Herald, Times, Tribune, Journal of Com- 
merce, and Commercial Advertiser, and in lead- 
ing papers published at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Cincinnati, sustaining the views 
which Mr. Cass has now been compelled to 
abandon, and controverting those which we pro- 
fessed dhd which have at length prevailed. 

We trust we may be pardoned if we take 
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some credit to ourselves for the result, and give 
publicity to the following extract from one of 
many similar letters received : 

‘*T hope you will persevere in your attacks 
on Mr. Cass until you drive him off his mean, 
unmanly un-American platform on the natural- 
ization question. I can add nothing to your 
arguments; you are right all through. But 
keep at the subject. specially do I entreat 
you to keep publishing caricatures upon it. A 
thousand people see and study a caricature where 
hardly one will read an argumentative article. 
One single good comic cut—with truth at the bot- 
tom of the joke—will convince more people than 
a whole library of heavy reasoning. If I were 
forced to assign one special cause for the vig- 
orous action of Tammany Hall on this subject, I 
should instantly mention your comic cut of Mr. 
Belmont and the German soldiers. Jf a citizen 
so eminent, so useful, and so deservedly respected 
as Mr. Belmont can be seized by foreign soldiers 
and outraged with impunity, it is high time to in- 
quire whether there is any use in maintaining the 
dishonest farce entitled Naturalization.” 





Tos LOUNGES. 


OF THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 

Wuewy Dick Turpin says that he is going out 
upon the road to exercise his horse, perhaps he is. 
Dick Turpin is a man; he is homogeneous with 
Wilberforce; and the very vilest sinner, we are 
assured, has his chances. But do we take Richard 
at his word? Do we not suppose that he is going 
out upon his own business—to lift a purse or two? 
Has not Richard certain antecedents which make 
it highly prebable that, while he may indeed ex- 
ercise his horse, he will also overhaul a carriage ? 
Dick may have turned over a new leaf; but sad- 
dling his horse does not prove it. He may have 
resolved to live cleanly ; but taking the road does 
not show it. He may have resolved to give all he 
has to the poor; but saying that he is going to ex- 
ercise his horse does not fully establish it. The 
truth is, that so long as his professions and conduct 
are consistent with highway robbery, so long, de- 
spite what he says and does, Mr. Richard Turpin 
will be considered a highway robber. 

So Leuis Napoleon may be a great and good 
man; but the proclamation to the Army of Italy 
does not prove it. He may be a faithful friend of 
human rights; but the battles of Montebello, of 
Magenta, and of Solferino do not establish it. He 
may be, as is claimed by some enthusiasts, the truest 
democrat and republican in Europe ; but his coun- 
tenance of Kossuth does not show it. 

That is to say, there is nothing in his Italian 
campaign which is not consistent with the purely 
personal ambition of an unscrupulous ruler. Louis 
Napoleon is not less a despot simply because he 
apprehends the conditions upon which despotism is 
now possible. He is not less an arbitrary monarch 
because he does not commit the dull blunders of 
Austria. He is no more a friend of popular liber- 
ty, when he is expelling Austria from Lombardy 
and proclaiming Italian independence, than when, 
having sworn to the Republic, he swept the Boule- 
vards with grape to establish an Empire. 

There is as yet nothing in his practice or profes- 
sions in Italy which is inconsonant with his evi- 
dent resolution of seating his dynasty upon the 
throne of France. The key to his campaign is in 
his manifesto from Milan. As he says in that, he 
understands his time. He knows that thrones can 
now be founded only in the assent of the nationali- 
ty ; which is by no means the same as the consent 
of the governed. Fora national assent to imperial 
or royal power like that of France, without a free 
Constitution like the English, and without repre- 
sentation, is merely a toleration of an absolute gov- 
ernment, so administered as to stop short of the 
tyranny that provokes revolution, and resting al- 
ways upun an enormous military force, composing 
a distinct interest and class in the State. 

Louis Napoleon seems to be the only Continental 
monarch that sees this. He is the only one who 
perceives that legitimacy has lost its power—un- 
less it is confirmed by the popular assent. There- 
fore he tears the treaties of Vienna, which make 
him an outlaw ; therefore he marries a commoner, 
because dynastic alliances have become useless ; 
therefore he marches to expel the Austrians from 
Lombardy, because the inevitable Italian popular 
revolution would have kindled France, and because 
an independent Italy would be more influenced by 
France than by any other power. With profound 
astuteness he saw that anational cause, with which 
the public opinion of the world sympathized, was 
coincident with the attainment of his own ends, 
He has not falsely calculated that the glory which 
invests every powerful and successful ally of a 
country struggling to be free, would blind the 
memory of the world to his own private crimes. 

Certainly the character of the ally, and his aims 
elsewhere, shall not for an instant blind us to the 
great fact that the freedom of a people is being 
achieved; and that it is Louis Napoleon who is 
expelling the modern Attila, Austria, from Italy. 
Only we have yet to see that he is doing it because 
he loves free popular governments. It seems to 
us simply in pursuance of a sagacious political 
philosophy that shows nationality to be at present 
the only possible basis of peaceful monarchy. 

When, peace being restored, he shall lend his 
influence to constructing and consolidating a free 
and popular government in the peninsula, under 
whatever form it may be—when at home we see 
him unmuzzling the press—recalling the patriots 
who love France as well as he loves it—establish- 
ing a Legislature which shall represent the real 
will of the people and honestly executing its laws, 
when universal surveillance and tyranny and ter- 
ror have ceased in France, we shall heartily confess 
that we had not appreciated the love of constitu- 
tional freedom which animated Louis Napoleon. 











Until that day, however cunning, and silent, 
and able we may allow him to be, yet with the 
perjury and the butchery and the imprisonments 
and the exile of the 2d December, with the syco- 
phancy of a Legislature of his servants: with the 
universal silence and the innumerable spies yet 
fresh in fact and memory—he will still be a 
Leicester Square adventurer, adroit, unscrupulous, 
and successful—we shall still believe that if Dick 
escapes Tyburn it will not be because he does not 
deserve to be hanged. 





YANKEE DOODLE REJOICING. 

Tut the great and glorious Yankee Doodle has 
conquered all creation, and in every department 
of art, science, literature, morals, commerce, man- 
ufactures, and horse-flesh, has outstripped all pos- 
sible nations that ever were, are, or can be, is one 
of those admitted facts of history which take place 
by the side of the battle of Marathon and the dis- 
covery of America. It is beyond question. Yan- 
kee Doodle is first, and the rest are nowhere. 

Now there is another historical fact, of less mo- 
ment, but none the less a fact. It is that Yankee 
Doodle has not the remotest conception of enjoy- 
ment. To offer him a celebration, a feast, a fes- 
tival, is to put a fish at a five-barred gate. He 
can not possibly get over it. He gasps and flops. 
Yankee Doodle on a holiday does likewise. He 
drinks and pops. His sole idea of festive delight 
is burning gunpowder with the loudest explosion 
he can get—gunpowder in Chinese crackers and 
Colt’s revolvers—gunpowder in guns, rifles, and 
muskets—gunpowder in small cannon and large 
cannon—gunpowder in squibs, rockets, and fusees ; 
whatever bursts, bangs, hisses, spurts, spits, or 
shoots, is dear to the soul of Yankee Doodle, when 
under the necessity of enjoying himself. 

IIence the ‘‘gaylorious” anniversary of the 
birth of this great and glorious individual is the 
most horrible day inthe year. It makes a great 
noise and a bad smell. Instead of a peaceful, 
pleasant, refreshing festival, there is a furious sham- 
fight or chaos come again. Every year the num- 
ber of accidents is painfully increased. The quan- 
tity of great and glorious arms, legs, and fingers 
that are blown off, and free and enlightened eyes 
that are blown out, is melancholy. And in truth, 
for the good Doodle, however patriotic he may be, 
to put rum into his body and powder into his mus- 
ket at the same time, may lead to disaster. It 
leads, at least, to wanton cruelty, as the Lounger 
had an opportunity of remarking when he saw a 
huge, lazy, lollopping booby discharge a pistol full 
in the face of a quict house-dog, lying within a gate 
dozing. 

When these amusements have been carried a 
little further, and Yankee takes cccasion of finding 
arms in his hands, to settle his little differences 
with his neighbors, it may be that the Law will try 
to lead him in the paths of pleasure, and instruct 
him that the Fourth of July is a day which was 
intended to be, and ought to be, loved and desired 
instead of abhorred. 





THE CAMPANA MUSEUM. 

NotwWITHsTANDInG the fact which we have else- 
where noted that the great and glorious Yankee 
Doodle has done, does, and is more than any other 
past, present, or future individual, there is still 
one odd little cirgumstance—he does not own the 
Campana Museum. 

Of course he knows what it is, because he knows 
all about every thing. It is perfectly unnecessary 
to remind him that it isa museum collected by the 
Marquis Campana in Rome, and containing an en- 
tirely unique gallery of Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture—of terra cotta—of vases, Etruscan and other 
—of bronzes—of gems, medals, engraved stones, 
etc.—of Pompeian and Roman glass, ete. 

It is unnecessary to remind him of this, because 
he knows it all. He knows that it is one of the 
most famous and most complete museums in the 
world; that it contains more than a hundred en- 
tire ancient statues, including those of celebrated 
men; that there are several hundred busts, with 
the most complete series of the Cesars, from Au- 
gustus to Constantine, sarcophagi, historical alto- 
relievos, etc., etc. 

Yankee Doodle knows all this, because he knows 
every thing, and when you ask him about the price 
of this extraordinary collection, he answers you at 
once that twenty-five years ago, when it was in 
process of creation, the museum was valued by a 
competent judge in the interest of the purchaser at 
a million of dollars. 

Now the last thing that frightens Yankee Doo- 
dle is a million of dollars. He is perfectly aware 
that the artists in Rome last winter thought that 
half a million would buy the sculptures—for he is 
familiar with the little disgrazia of the Marquis of 
Campana, who, being agent for the Roman Monte 
di Pieta—the great l’apal savings’ bank—‘‘ appro- 
priated” the funds to an increase of his favorite 
museum! Our friend knows that Wolff, the fa- 
mous Prussian sculptor, and Gibson, the famous 
English sculptor, and Visconti, the famous Roman 
expert in antiquities, have made calculations, or 
have had them made, of the value of the museum 
in the interest of the Prussian, English, and Papal 
Governments, which thought of purchasing. 

If you now press Y. D., and ask him, upon his 
honor, how he happens to know all this, he will 
tell you, for he is the soul of candor, and if he 
writes for a newspaper, always burns to give prop- 
er credit—that he read it all in Mr. Bigelow’s let- 
ters to the Evening Post. That gentleman says, 
apparently upon good authority, that the sculptures 
could be bought for something considerably less 
than half a million, and urges that they be bought. 

Yankee Doodle calls New York a metropolis, 
and he knows—for what does he not know ?—that 
a metropolis is a great central city, full of galleries, 
libraries, museums, to which the authors, the art- 
ists, the merchants, the manufacturers, the farm- 
ers all resort for assistance, instruction, and recre- 
ation. He knows that a city is not a metropolis 
because it is very large and very full; that acres 


| of masonry and millions of people are not enough 
to make it; that a metropolis is itself a museum 
of all that is most desirable and admirable in every 
department of human interest. 

Yankee Doodle knows it all perfectly. Mean- 
while he presents his compliments to Mr. Bigelow 
and begs to say that, as he has been for some six 
years vainly trying to raise thirty thousand dollars 
to buy the best Egyptian museum in the world, 
which may, after all, slip through his exceedingly 
metropolitan fingers, he has grave doubts whether 
he shall raise ten times thirty thousand to purchase 
the Campana collection. 

-_>—- -- 
MUSIC IN THE PARK. 

One of our great enterprises is proving a great 
and memorable success, notwithstanding that it 
is in New York, and is partially dependent upon 
the Common Council. Of course that is the Cen- 
tral Park. A little later we hope to speak of it 
more in detail. Just now we wish to mention 
merely that there is music there once or twice 
during the week—music for the hard-working peo- 
ple who have a few hours of leisure in the warm 
evenings—refreshment for those who can not go 
farther from town than the Park, and to whom 
such refreshment is invaluable. Music in a beau- 
tiful resort, among green trees and pleasant walks, 
upon a summer evening, is humanizing. 

Now the expense of such music was not contem- 
plated in the appropriation for the construction of 
the Park. It is a purely private generosity. Mr. 
Wrey Mold, an architect and musician, the archi- 
tect in chief of the Park, Mr. Olmsted, than whom 
the laboring men of New York never had a more 
faithful or intelligent friend, and a few other gen- 
tlemen, have moved the matter. Of course it was 
not supposed that those who subscribed would 
probably enjoy the music. It is a gift of enjoy- 
ment to others. It is spending five or ten dollars 
to make somebody you never saw or heard of 
happy. ; 

‘The object is so perfectly worthy and imperson- 
al that the subscription has been naturally very 
small. But this is mainly because it has not been 
widely enough known. Who will give five, ten, or 
twenty dollars to be turned into sweet sounds on 
warm evenings at the Central Park for the benefit 
of those who do not hear or see too many of the 
sweet things in the world? If any body, let him 
send the sum to the Lounger, at this office, and the 
magic transformation shall be made. 


he ae 
THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

—S. 8S. C., Grand Rapids, Michigan, You will find 
the line you quote from Lamartine, and in its true form, 
in ** Hamlet," I., 5: 

‘*The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fire." 

—Auior Carienk, Philadelphia, says that a friend of 
hers thinks that the American to whom the Emperor of 
France spoke, and to whom the editor of the Weekly al- 
luded two or three weeks ago, must have been Stedfast 
Dodge, of ** Homeward Bound" memory. But does Al- 
ice’s friend think that the divinity which hedges Louis 
Napoleon is so intense that an American could not look 
at him and live? Is there any thing very remarkable 
in the fact that Louis Napoleon spoke te an American 
‘* with whom he was on intimate terms,” as the editor 
said ? 

—C. A. B."s poem, “* The Improvisatrice,"’ is declined. 


—J. E. wishes to know if the Lounger thinks that wo- 
men should always be treated like ladies, whether they 
behave like ladies or not. The Lounger thinks there can 
be no doubt that gentlemen ought always to behave like 
gentlemen, What that conduct requires every gentle- 
man will decide as circumstances occur. 


—J. FE. also inquires why the “ Yorkers” reckon twelve 
and a half cents to the shilling, and the Yankees sixteen 
and two-thirds. The shilling sterling is about twenty- 
three cents of our money. The coin and the name both 
came with our ancestors to the country; but it depreci- 
ated in New England and Virginia one-fourth, or to six- 
teen and two-thirds, and in New York and North €aro- 
lina to twelve and a half. It is now a varying value in 
different States, 


—R. L. writes: 

** The last chapters of ‘ The Virginians’ brought fresh- 
ly to my memory the brief tale of the taking of Quebec, 
which added one of the finest jewels of the British crown 

—the Canadas. 
“Upon one side of the monument the brief inscrip- 
tion, 
HERE DIED 
woLrF E, 
VICTORIOUS, 
September 13, 175), 
appears to me sublime in its simplicity. Whether just- 
ice or rapacity prompt the originators of a war, honor be- 
longs justly to the man who loyally fights for his coun- 
try, and cheerfully lays down his life upon the altar of 
her glory. 

“ It is nearly a century now since Wolfe died. If the 
countrymen of a poet celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birthday, shall not the countrymen of a hero 


keep the hundredth anniversary of his death-day? Does 
the Anglo-Saxon blood tlow rapidly or sluggishly? ‘The 


Canadian Directory states that Wolfe and Montcalm were 
laid in one common burial-ground, Thackeray speaks 
of Wolfe's remains being interred at Greenwich. Where 
is the error?" 

The Lounger can not agree that merely fighting for 
our country any more than for ourselves, is always hon- 
orable. And as to the burial-place of Wolfe, he is very 
sure that his remains were conveyed to England, as 
Thackeray says, while the common monument upon the 
battle-field may have misled the Directory. Montcalm 
was buried, by his own desire, in a cavity of earth form- 
ed by the bursting of a bombshell. 


—ImPupENCE asks: 

“Do you think I would be free if I went to Germany ? 
My great-grandfather had a cousin who married a Ger- 
man, and perhaps on that account I may owe allegiance 
to Francis I."’ 

We can only refer him to the Secretary of State. 


—Virerta asks where does the expression occur, 
* First in war," etc., and adds: 

** John Marshall, who moved the resolutions in which 
this memorable culogium is contained, written by Gen- 
eral Lee, gives it, in his Life of General Washington, 
vol. v. p. 766, Wayne's ed. 18/7, ‘First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens,’ 

“In the 88th number of the second volume of the Ulster 
County Gazette, New Y ork, published at Kingston by Sam- 
uel Freer & Son, which No. was issued on Saturday, Jan- 





uary 4, 1800, and is in possession of the writer, are given 








the proceedings of Congress on the announcing of the 
death of George Washington. 

“The paper is in mourning. The resolution as there 
quoted, has the words, ‘ First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his country.’ Which of all is 
right? 

—J. D. W. is “ particularly desirous” to know where 
the line is, 

“This world, after all, is a beautiful thing.” 

—SUBSCRIBER says that in a copy of Goldsmith's “ De- 
serted Village” which he has just read he misses a line 
which he thought was there, about the * broken soldier." 
What edition could omit 
“The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were 

won,."* 

—A Constant READER's poem, “ A Country Picture,” 
is very pretty, very sweet, aud suggestive. Itis just not 
good enough, good as it is. 

—J. Il. G., Tennessee. Roman Catholics are not al- 
lowed by their Church to become Free Masons, But 
there are some who are members of Odd Fellow Lodges. 


—Inquisttive, Pittsburgh. The editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal is the Hon, Henry B. Anthony, a few 
years since Governor of the State and now Rhode Island 
Senator in Congress. Ie is yet quite a young man, and 
his paper has long been noted as one of the best in the 
country. He is especially happy as a pointed paragraph- 
ist, the limits of his sheet not allowing elaboratt edi- 
torials. But his paragraphs have the solid force, tho 
wit and wisdom, of the best “leaders.” Mr. Anthony is 
one of the ablest journalists in the country; and as a po- 
litical servant his State knows and honors his ability. 


SNAKES AND THEIR PREY. 
AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 

I was out shooting, writes a gentleman, resident 
in the colony of Port Natal, to a triend in England, 
and observing an oreebec (a small red buck), I en- 
deavored to approach it near enough to secure a 
shot; and making a circuit I came up toward it, 
keeping a small hill between myself and the buck, 
until I thought I might venture to look out and see 
the whereabouts of my intended game. What was 
my surprise when I found that the animal had not 
moved since I first saw it, and was then standing 
in a peculiat attitude, perfectly motionless, and not 
twenty yards from me, These little creatures have 
extraordinary sight, and are very timid, rendering 
it difficult to approach within a hundred yards, un- 
less you surprise them while sleeping in long grass. 
I stood watching the buck for some time, at first 
supposing it to be sick, I then thought I would 
see how near I could get; and there being an ant- 
heap close beside the buck, I approached, and, on 
looking over the mound, saw the head of a large 
boa-constrictor lying just out of a hole under the 
heap; and the buck stcod with its head turned on 
one side, in an awkward position, gazing intently 
on its deadly enemy, and not in the least aware of 
my vicinity. I retreated cautiously, fearing to 
break the spell, and wishing to watch the last act 
in this singular mesmeric drama. 

The buck must have remained at least five min- 
utes in this transfixed position, the hair of its back 
erect, its eye dilated, and its attitude stiff and un- 
natural. Suddenly I saw it on the ground, the 
thick black coils of the boa enfolding its body and- 
legs. I fired instantly, and the reptile slowly un- 
wound himself, compelled to succumb to a power 
more terrible than his own. My gun has one bar- 
rel rifled, the other a smooth bore for shot. I had 
discharged shot only, not being far off, and the 
body of the snake was nearly severed ; yet in the 
short instant during which he had embraced his 
prey he had broken every bone of the pretty creat- 
ure’s body. I measured the snake, and found its 
length to be eighteen feet nine inches. 

The eye of the boa is very peculiar while mes- 
merizing its prey ; it almost appears to emit flame. 
It may be compared to an amethyst or a ruby, or 
both, with an emerald stuck together, and rapidly 
revolving in the sun. ‘ 

Its mouth was closed, or nearly so, and its long 
tongue darting from side to side, as if in greedy 
anticipation of the dish of venison which awaited 
its devouring jaws. 

On another occasion I watched a smaller boa, 
about cight feet long, while engaged in the act of 
swallowing a fowl. It first seized the head, and 
appeared to swallow with great difficulty, making 
convulsive efforts, observable from the rings of its 
tail upward. After some hard struggles the head 
and neck of the fowl disappeared, but the wings, 
being extended, presented rather a serious impedi- 
ment to further proceedings; and I was curious 
to see how the snake would get over his difficul- 
ties—for even a juggler would be nonplused if 
required to swallow knives and forks crosswise — 
and I soon found that he was quite equal to the 
emergency. After a series of painful efforts, tan- 
talizing, doubtless, to a hungry boa, the reptile 
brought his tail to the rescue; extremes met, and, 
folding the wings together, he at last forced the 
body of the fowl between his jaws. He now, how- 
ever, seemed to have got himself in a greater fix 
than ever. The distension caused his neck to ap- 
pear only as thick as ny thumb, and from the form 
and setting of his teeth he could not disgorge his 
Brobdignag mouthful, and I began to think that 
his snakeship had really rather more than he knew 
what to do with. 

Not a bit of it. After resting a minute or two 
he coiled round his distended jaws, and commenood 
an ingenious provess of compression, beginning at 
his head and working downward along the neck 
and body—stuffing himself as you would a sausage 
—till he had completed this extraordinary mancu- 
vre of deglutition. ‘The whole operation lasted 
about twenty minutes, and, I must confess, seemed 
any thing but a gratifying mode of appeasing the 
animal appetite. 

I captured this boa, and kept him seme time in 
a cask, and ultimately gave him to a friend who 
was proceeding to Cape Town. 

The skin of the boa, and that also of the iguana 
(a large water lizard), make beautiful, soft, and very 
durable slippers. I will send you the next I get, 
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VENICE AND 
VERONA. 

Ir is now evident that 
the next great conflicts 
in the pending war will 
be waged at the cities of 
Venice and Verona, and 
we therefore anticipate 
events by laying before 
our readers correct plans 
of those cities as they are 
at present. 

The city of Venice, 
which contains about 
125,000 inhabitants — 
say one fourth more 
than Brooklyn, New 
York, is built on sev- 
enty or. eighty islands 
and sand-banks at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea. 
The town is about fif- 
teen hundred years old. 
It was originally occu- 
pied as a refuge by the 
people of Northern Ita- 
ly, who were flying from 
the attacks of the bar- 
barians. Eight hundred 
years ago, being much 
annoyed by the piracies 
of the natives of other 
islands in the Adriatic, 
they undertook to build 
a navy to extirpate the 
pirates. This led to 
their maritime suprem- 
acy. In the course of 
two centuries they man- 
aged to seize the most 
valuable islands of the 
Mediterranean Archipel- 
ago; in two centuries 
more they were the fore- 
most trading nation of 
Europe.. In the year 
1500 they monopolized 
the trade of India, and 
to be a Venetian was to 
be not only free, but 
rich, intelligent, and 
powerful. ‘The finest 
ships of the day were 
Venetian; the best edi- 
tions of the classics were 
printed at Venice; the 
Venetians wove and 
wore the richest fabrics 
of silk and costly stuffs ; 
the Venetian germs were 
the most highly prized 
by soldiers; the Vene- 
tian traders were the 
type of the ‘ merchant 
prince.” 


discovered, 
ropean trade with India. 
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the ghost of its former self. 


into the hands of Austria, and has ever since—with 


PRINCIPAL CHURCHES, 


1. 


DX 29 


PAS 


Venice's prosperity culminated when the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was 
This cost her the monopoly of the Eu- 
Then followed exhaust- 
ive wars with Genoa, with the Turks, with Germa- 
ny. In 1797, when the I’'rench took Venice, it was 


S. Mark. 

S. Giovannie Paola, 
S. Giorgio Maggiore. 
S. Maria dei Frari. 

S. Maria della Salute, 
Il Redentore, 

S. Salvatore. 


. S. Zaccaria, 


empire. 


place. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


. Ducal Palace. 

. Academy of Fine Arts. 
. Palazzo Manfrini. 

2. Palazzo Grimania. 


S. Maria Formosa, 


. Post-office. 

. Tospital. 

5. Teatro della Fenice, 
. Teatro Gallo. 


the exception of a brief interval in 1848, when the 
republic was restored —remained subject to the 


The great peculiarity of Venice is the absence 
of streets, and the substitution of canals in their 
Besides the great canal, which, as our plan 
In 1814 it relapsed | shows, divides the city into two parts, there are 
| 149 smaller canals, which are navigated in gondo- 
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1 Giovanni Crisostomo 84. S. Pietro di Castello. 


24. S. Giorgio de Greci. 


las. These canals are crossed by 306 bridges. The 
principal promenade and place of assembly for the 
people is the famous Place of St. Mark, which will 
readily be discovered on our plan. The houses in 
Venice are built on piles driven into the sand and 
mud of the islands. 
how, of late years, the prosperity of the city has 
declined. An American from Chicago, visiting 





Austrians in Italy. 


with Austrian soldiers. 


Venice, was curious to 
know how the Venetian 
pile - driver compared 
with those used at his 
home, and desired his 
guide to show him one. 

The ctcerone was puz- 
zled ; at length he con- 
trived to understand 
what the traveler de- 
sired to see, and took 
him to the Museum, 
where he showed him 
an ancient machine coy- 
ered with dust aud rust 
and mould. 

“That, Signor,” said 
he, “is the 
pile-driver.” 

“That!” cried the 
American ; “‘why that 
thing hasn’t been used 
for centuries, Where is 
the pile-driver now in 
use ?” 

‘““Ah! Signor,” an- 
swered the Venetian, 
with a sigh, “* we don't 
need any pile - driver 
now ; there has not been 
a house built in Venice 
for three hundred years.” 

The port of Venice has 
been blockaded by the 
French, and it is under- 
stool that they are 
about to effect a land- 
ing there. The fortiti- 
cations, which have late- 
ly been strengthened, 
are said to be formida- 
ble; and without expe- 
rienced pilots the French 
will find it difficult to 
navigate the intricate 
and shallow channels 
leading to the port. 
However, the thing can 
be done, and Napoleon 
is not the man to fail. 
He is sure of active sym- 
pathy among the Vene- 
tians, who hate Austria 
as intensely as the Mil- 
anese, and with even 
better reason, for the 
Austrians have deliber- 
ately done their worst to 
destroy Venice for the 
benefit of Trieste. 

Verona, of which we 
subjoin a plan, has al- 
ready been described in 
the |Veek/y (No. 152). It 
is a superb city, fortified 


Venetian 


at every point, and, at the present time, crammed 
It is the northeast corner 
of the historical square, and, with Mantua, will 
undoubtedly be the last place abandoned by the 
The only question which re- 
A recent occurrence shows | mains to be determined with regard to its fortifi- 
cations is, whether they can accommodate the large 
army which the Austrians now have in Lombardy. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 





THE ANCIENT FAMILY OF NEWT. 

Mr. Aner Newt did not devote all his time | 
to selling dry goods upon commission. He had | 
tastes and desires that even Pearl Street could | 
not satisfy: and under the guidance of Corlaer 
Van Boozenberg, who had made Abel's ac- 
quaintance because he was an admirer of Abel’s 
sister Fanny, rather than because the senior 
Van B. desired, young Mr. Newt soon became 
well known in the bar-room of the Washington 
Hotel, at Cato’s upon the island, and at a cer- 
tain house which shall be nameless, as also the 
lovely mistress thereof, not ten thousand miles 
from Canal Street, which in those days was well 
up town. 

As the senior of Mr. Newt, Jun., in years, 
Corlaer Van Boozenberg naturally commenced 
his Mentorship with a kind of patronizing man- 
ner, indicating general superiority, which was, 
however, gradually ameliorated in tone by the 
astonishing progress which his pupil made, and 
an air of secret sarcasm which stole into his 
pupil’s manner toward him. The same air was 
observable in his treatment or all his other com- 
panions, 

Indeed, as the world returned to town and the 
late autumnal festivities began, the handsome 
person and self-possessed style of Mr. Abel 
Newt became the fashion. Invitations showered 
upon him. Mrs. Dagon proclaimed every where 
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| before they issued a single invitation. 
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that there had been 
nobody so fascina- 
ting since the days 
of the brilliant youth 
of Aaron Burr,whom 
she declared that 
she well remember- 
ed, and added, that 
if she could say it 
without blushing, or 
if any reputable wo- 
man ought to admit 
such things, she 
should confess that 
in her younger days 
she had received 
flowers and even 
notes from that fas- 
cinating man. 

For then it was 
quite different you 
know, my dears. In 
my day and my sis- 
ter Mary’s, Colonel 
Burr was the thing. 
Why, dear me! a 
girl who had dined 
at the same table 
with him was en- 
vied. But if, my 
gracious! Colonel 
Burr had handed 
her out, the woman 
took airs upon it. 
Yes, my dears, she 
positively did. It 
was dreadful, you 
know; and he fold- 
ed his notes so neat- 
ly! But after the 
duel and the trea- 
son, dear me! dear 
A. me! of course it 

was all over. You 
should have scen him make a bow. He hed 








| just the same easy, careless grace that Abel has, 


It was full of a kind of consciousness that it was 
worth while to know him and like him. I don't 
deny, my dears, that he was a naughty man. 
But I can tell you one thing, all the naughty 
men are not in disgrace yet, though heis. And, 
if you please, Miss Fanny, with all your virtu- 
ous sniffs, dear, and all your hugging of men in 
waltzing, darling, Colonel Burr was not sent to 
Coventry because he was naughty. He might 
have been naughty all the days of his life and 
Mrs. Jacob Van Boozenberg, and all the rest 
of ’em, would have been quite as glad to have 
him at their houses. No, no, dears. Society 
doesn’t punish men for being naughty—only wo- 
men. Iam older than you, and I have observed 
that society likes spice in character. It doesn’t 
harm a man to have stories told about him. 

Aunt Dagon was garrulous, and people were a 
little afraid of her; for she was old enough to 
say just what she thought, and clever enough to 
think things that people did not care to hear. 
It may be very true that the spoons are German 
silver, and every body may be aware of it, but 
what is the use of saying so? How can any 
body who cries hush! at table, and having at- 
tracted every body’s attention, then raises a 
spoon, and holding it conspicuously, says dis- 
tinctly, “‘’This is German silver!” expect to be 
invited to dinner? Sometimes, indeed, society 
must ask such people—if you give balls in 
France, you must invite French people to dance 
—but it does not forgive them. Every body 
had to ask Mrs. Dagon, and every body dreaded 
her. Naturally, said Fanny Newt, because she 
eats every body up. 

No ball, however, was complete without Abel 
Newt. Ladies, meditating parties, engaged him 
At din- 
ners he was spark- 
ling and agreeable, 
with tact enough not 
to extinguish the 
other men, who yet 
felt his superiority 
and did not half 
like it. They imita- 
ted his manner; but 
what was ease, or 
gilded assurance, in 
him, was open inso- 
lence, or assurance 
RS with the gilt rubbed 
m™) 6©=s off, in them. The 
i 
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| charm and secret of 
his manner lay in 
an utter devotion 
| which said to every 
woman, ‘“ There’s 
not a woman in the 
world who can re- 
sist me, except you. 
Have you the heart 
to do it?” Of 
course this manner 
was assisted by per- 
sonal magnetism 
and beauty. Wilkes 
said he was only 
half an hour behind 
the handsomest man 
in the world. But 
he would never have 
overtaken him if the 
handsome man had 
been Wilkes. 


was costly and ele- 
gant. With the oth- 
er men of his day 
he read ‘ Pelham” 
with an admiration 
of which his life was 
the witness. 


In his dress Abel ‘1 





ham was the Byronic hero made practicable, 
purged of romance, and adapted to society. Mr. 
Newt, Jun., was one of a small but influential 
set of young men about town who did all they 
could to repair the misfortune of being born 
Americans, by imitating the habits of foreign 
life. ‘They all had a secret contempt of what 
they called the democratic tendencies of the 
country. They were the higher class—the no- 
bility. They were, above all, ‘‘ gentlemen.” 

It was presently clear to our friend that resi- 
dence under the parent roof was incompatible 
with the habits of a strictly fashionable man. 

“There are hours, you know, mother, and 
habits, which make a separate lodging much 
more agreeable to all parties. I have friends 
to smoke, or to drink a glass of punch, or to play 
a game of whist; and we must sing and laugh 
and make a noise, as young men will, which is 
not seemly for the paternal mansion, mother 
mine.” 

With which he took his admiring mother 
airily under the chin and kissed her—not hav- 
ing mentioned every reason which made a sep- 
arate residence desirable. But “afew remarks” 
are not an oration. 

So Abel Newt hired a pleasant set oi rooms 
in Grand Street, near Broadway, in the neigh- 
borhood of other youth of proper ton. He fur- 
nished them sumptuously, with the softest car- 
pets, the most luxurious easy-chairs, the most 
costly curtains, and pretty, bizarre little tables 
and bureaus, and shelves. Various engravings 
hung upon the walls; a profile-head of Bulwer, 
with a large Roman nose and bushy whiskers, 
and one of his Majesty George IV., in that 
famous cloak which Lord Chesterfield bought 
at the sale of his Majesty’s wardrobe for eleven 
hundred dollars, and of which the sable lining 
alone originally cost four thousand dollars. It 
was perhaps the finest article in that dandy’s 
wardrobe, which had 
altogether cost al- 
most half a million of 
dollars. Then there 
were little vases and 
boxes and caskets 
standing upon all 
possible places, with 
arare flower in some 
one of them often, 
sent by some kind 
dowager who wished 
to make sure of Abel 
at a dinner or a se- 
lect soirée. Pipes, 
of course, and boxes 
of choice cigars were 
at hand, and in a 
convenient closet 
such a beautiful set 
of English cut glass 
for the use of a gen- 
tleman! 

It was no wonder 
that the rooms of 
Abel Newt became a 
kind of club-room 
and elegant lounge 
for the gay gentle- 
menabouttown. He 
even gave little din- 
ners there to quiet 
little parties, some- 
times including two 
or three extremely 
vivacious and pretty, 
as well as fashiona- 
bly dressed, young 
women, whom he was 
not in the habit of 
meeting in society, 
but who were known 
quite familiarly to 
Abel and his friends. 

Upon other occa- 
sions these little dinners took place out of town, 
whither the gentlemen drove alone in their bug- 
gies by daylight, and, meeting the ladies there, 
had the pleasure of driving them back to the 
city in the evening. The “buggy” of Abel's 
day was an open gig without a top, very easy 
upon its springs, but dangerous with stumbling 
horses. The drive was along the old Boston 
road, and the rendezvous Cato’s—Cato Alex- 
ander’s—near the present shot-tower. If the 
gentlemen returned alone, they finished the 
evening at Benton's, in Ana Street, where they 
played a pretty game of billiards; or at Thiel’s 
retired rooms over the celebrated Stewart’s, op- 
posite the Park, where they indulged in faro. 
Abel Newt lost and won his money with care- 
less grace—always a little glad when he gained, 
for somebody had to pay for all this luxurious 
life. 

Boniface Newt remonstrated. His son was 
late at the office in the morning. He drew 
large sums to mect his large expenses. Several 
times, instead of instantly filling out the checks as 
Abel directed, the book-keeper had delayed, and 
said casually to Mr. Newt during Abel’s absence 
at lunch, which was usually prolonged, that he 
supposed it was all right to fill up a check of 
that amount to Mr. Abel's order? Mr. Boni- 
face Newt replied, * a dogged way, that he 
supposed it was. 

But one day when the sum had been large, 
and the paternal temper more than usually ruf- 
fled, he addressed the junior partner upon his 
return from lunch and his noontide glass with 
his friends at the Washington Hotel, to the ef- 
fect that matters were going on much too rap- 
idly. 

**To what matters do you allude, father?” 
inquired Mr. Abel, with composure, as he picked 
his teeth with one hand, and surveyed a cigar 
which he held in the other, 

“TI mean, Sir, that you are spending a great 
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“Why, how is that, Sir?” asked his son, as 
he called to the boy in the outer office to bring 
him a light. 

“ By Heavens! Abel, you're enough to make 
a man crazy! Here I have put you into my 
business, over the heads of the clerks who are a 
hundred-fold better fitted for it than you; and 
you not only come down late and go away early, 
and destroy all kind of discipline by smoking 
and lounging, but you don’t manifest the slight- 
est interest in the business; and, above all, you 
are living at a frightfully ruinous rate! Yes, 
Sir, ruinous! How do you suppose I can pay, 
or that the business can pay, for such extrava- 
gance ?” 

Abel smoked calmly during this energetic 
discourse, and blew little rings from his mouth, 
which he watched with interest as they melted 
in the air. 

“Certain things are inevitable, father.” 

His parent, frowning and angry, growled at 
him as he made this remark, and muttered, 

“Well, suppose they are.” 

“Now, father,” replied his son,with great com- 
posure, ** let us proceed calmly. Why should 
we pretend not to see what is perfectly plain? 
Business nowadays procecds by credit. Credit 
is based upon something, or the show of some- 
thing. It is represented by a bank-bill. Here 
now—” And he opened his purse leisurely, and 
drew out a five-dollar note of the Bank of New 
York, ‘‘ here is a promise to pay five dollars—in 
gold or silver, of course. Do you suppose that 
the Bank of New York has gold and silver enough 
to pay all those promises it has issued? Of 
course not.” 

Abel knocked off the ash from his cigar, and 
took a long contemplative whiff, as if he were 
about making a plunge into views even more pro- 
found. Mr. Newt, half pleased with the show 
of philosophy, listened with less frowning brows. 





A PROMENADE, EN VOITURE. 


“Well, now, if, by some hocus-pocus, the 
Bank of New York hadn't a cent in coin at this 
moment, it could redeem the few claims that 
might be made upon it by borrowing, could it 
not ?” 

Mr. Newt shook his head affirmatively. 

** And, in fine, if it were entirely bankrupt, it 
could still dea tremendous business for a very 
considerable time, could it not?” 

Mr. Newt assented. 

** And the managers, who knew it to be so, 
would have plenty of time to get off before an 
explosion, if they wanted to?” 

“Abel, what do you mean?” 
father. 

The young man was still placidly blowing 
rings of smoke from his mouth, and answered: 

**Nothing terrible. Don’t be alarmed. It 
is only an illustration of the practical yalue of 
credit, showing how it covers a retreat, so to 
speak. Do you see the moral, father?” 

“*No; certainly not. I see no moral at ull.” 

“Why, suppose that nobody wanted to re- 
treat, but that the Bank was only to be carricd 
over a dangerous place, then credit is a bridge, 
isn’t it? If it were out of money, it could live 
upon its credit until it got the money back 
again.” 

‘**Clearly,” answered Mr. Newt. 

“And if it extended its operations, it would 
acquire even more credit?” 

“ye 

** Because people, believing in the solvency 
of the Bank, would suppose that it extended it- 
self because it had more means ?” 

“Te.” 

“And would not feel any dust in their eyes?” 

**No,” said Mr. Newt, following his sou 
closely. 

“Well, then; don’t you see? 

‘‘No, I don’t see,” replicd the father ; “that 
is, I don’t see what you mean.” 

“Why, father, look here! I come into your 
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business. “The fact is known. People Took. 


‘There’s no whisper against the house. We ex- | 


tend ourselves; we live liberally, but we pay the 
bills. Every body says, ‘ Newt & Son are doing 
a thumping business.’ Perhaps we are—per- 
haps we are not. We are crossing the bridge 
of credit. Before people know that we have 
been living up to our incomes—quite up, father 
dear”—Mr. Newt frowned an entire assent— 
“we have plenty of money !” 

“How, in Heaven’s name!” caied Boniface 
Newt, springing up, and in so loud a tone that 
the clerks looked in from the outer office. 

“By my marriage,” returned Abel, quietly. 

“With whom?” asked Mr. Newt, earnestly. 

“With an heiress.” 

‘© What's her name?” 

“ Just what I am trying to find out,” replied 
Abel, lightly, as he threw his cigar away. ‘* And 
now I put it to vou, father, as a man of the 
world and a sensible, sagacious, suecessful mer- 
chant, am I not more likely to meet and marry 
such a girl—loving her, of course, that’s under- 
stood—if I live generously in society, than if I 
shut myself up to be a mere dig?” 

Mr. Newt was not sure. Perhaps it was so. 
Upoa the whole, it probably was so. 

“But, Abel, to marry merely for money— 
merely, you know—how is that?” 

‘Oh, Sir, of course, not merely for money. 
Money is a happy accident. At the same time 
I do feel as if I could dispense with the necessi- 
ties of life more easily than the luxuries.” ‘The 
father and son smiled together. ‘I do not be- 
lieve I was made for love in a cottage. And 
yet, with the woman you love—!” 

Abel smiled curiously. The woman of whom 
he spoke might have been frightened by such a 
smile. 

‘* However, father, it is not the Millennium. 
When that comes, I suppose we shall all live in 
cottagés with the women we love. Only the 
cottages will have all the modern conveniences. 
A man can’t expect to marry as if it were the 
Millennium now. It’s very sad—very sad in- 
deed,” said Abel, half-smiling at his father. 

That gentleman shook his head as if he were 
quite of the. same opinion, but not at all as if 
he perecived that his son was ingenuously bur- 
lesquing his little peculiarities of style in con- 
versation. 

Nor did Mr. Abel suggest to his father that, 
for the purpose of marrying an heiress, if he 
should ever chance to be so fortunate as to meet 
one, and, having met her, to become enamored 
so that he might be justified in wooing her for 
his wife—that for all these contingencies it was 
a good thing for a young man to have a regular 
business connection and apparent employment 
—and very advantageous indeed that that con- 
nection should be with a man so well known in 
commercial and fashionable circles as his fa- 
ther. That of itself was one of the great ad- 
vantages of credit: It was a frequent joke of 
Abel’s with his father, after the recent conver- 
sation, that credit was the most creditable thing 
going. 

During these brilliant days of young bache- 
lorhood Abel, by some curious chance, had not 
met Hope Wayne, who was passing the winter 
in New York with her Aunt Dinks, and who 
had hitherto declined all society. It was well 
known that she was in town. The beautiful 
Boston heiress was often enough the theme of 
discourse among the youth at Abel’s rooms. 

“Ts she really going to marry that Dinks? 
Why, the man’s a donkey!”’ said Corlaer Van 
Boozenberg. . 

‘*And are there no donkeys among your 
married friends?” inquired Abel, with the air 
of a naturalist pursuing his researches. 

One day, indeed, as he was passing Stew- 
grt’s, he saw her alighting from a carriage. 
He was not alone; and as he passed their eyes 
met. He bowed profoundly. She bent her 
head without speaking, as one acknowledges a 
slight acquaintance. It was not a ‘‘cut,” as 
Abel said to himself; not at all. It was simply 
ranking me with the herd. 

‘* By Jove, she’s handsome!” said Herbert 
Octoyne, who was with him, and who was en- 
gaged to Miss Lucy Shrimp. ‘ Why the deuce 
didn’t she come to New York before ?” 

Mr. Octoyne meant that, had she had the 
good fortune to do so, he would have honored 
her purse with his hand rather than Miss 
Shrimp’s. 

. “Who's that stopping to speak with her?” 
asked Corlaer, as he turned back to see her. 

“That’s Arthur Merlin. Don’t you know? 
Iie’s a painter. I wonder how the deuce he 
came to know her!” 

In fact, it was the painter. It was the first 
time he had met her since the summer days of 
Saratoga; and as he stood talking with her 
upon the sidewalk, and observed that her cheeks 
had an unusual flush, and her manner a slight 
excitement, he could not help feeling a secret 
pleasure—fecling, in truth, so deep a delight, 
as he looked into that lovely face, that he found 
himself reflecting, as he walked away, how very 
fortunate it was that he was so entirely devoted 
to his art. It is very fortunate indeed, thought 
he. And yet it might be a pity, too, if I should 
chance to meet some beautiful and sympathetic 
woman ; because, being so utterly in love with 
my art, it would be impossible for me to fall in 
love with her! Quite impossible! Quite out 
of the question! 

Just as he thought this he bumped against 
some one, and looked up suddenly. A calm, 
half-amused face met his glance, as Arthur 
said, hastily, “1 beg your pardon.” 

‘“« My pardon is granted,” returned the gen- 
tleman; ‘* but still you had better look out for 
yourself,” . 

“Qh! I shall not hit any body else,” said 
Arthur, as he bowed and was passing on. 


“I am not speaking of other people,” replied 





nell! 
friendly, 


the other, with a look which was very then 
but very puzzling. 

“ Whom do you mean, then?” asked Arthur 
Merlin. 

“Yourself, of course,” said the gentleman 
with the half-amused face. 

“+ How ?” inquired Arthur. 

“To*guard against Venus rising from the 
fickle sea, or Hope descending from a car- 
riage,” rejoined his companion, putting out his 


hand. 

Arthur looked surprised, and, could he have 
resisted the face of his new acquaintance, he 
would have added indignation to his expression. 
But it was impossible. 

“To whom do I owe such excellent ad- 
vice ?” 

‘To Lawrence Newt, of the India trade,” 
answered that gentleman, putting out his hand. 
‘‘T am glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Arthur Merlin.” 

The painter shook the merchant's hand cor- 
dially. They had some further conversation, 
and finally Mr. Merlin turned, and the two men 
strolled together down town. While they yet 
talked Lawrence Newt observed that the eyes 
of his companion studied every carriage that 
passed. He did it in a very natural, artless 
way; but Lawrence Newt smiled with his eyes, 
and at length said, as if Arthur had asked him 
the question, ‘‘ There she comes!” 

Arthur was a little bit annoyed, and said, 
suddenly, and with a fine air of surprise, 
“Who?” 

Lawrence turned and looked him full in the 
face; upon which the painter, who was so fa- 
natically devoted to his art that many things 
were clearly impossible, said ‘‘ Oh!” as if some- 
body had answered his question. 

The next moment both gentlemen bowed to 
Hope Wayne, who passed with Mrs. Dinks in 
her carriage. 

Fanny Newt, of course, had heard from Al- 
fred of the interview with his mother on the 
same evening, as they sat in Mrs. Newt's parlor 
before going into the ball. Fanny was arrayed 
in a charming evening costume. It was low 
about the neck, which, except that it was very 
white, descended like a hard, round beach from 
the low shrubbery of her back hair to the shore 
of the dress. It was very low tide; but there 
was a gentle ripple of laces and ribbons that 
marked the line of division. Mr. Alfred Dinks 
had taken a little refreshment since the conver- 

sation with his mother, and felt at the moment 
quite equal to any emergency. 

“The fact is, Fanny dear,” said he, ‘that 
mother has always insisted that I should marry 
Hope Wayne. Now Hope Wayne is a very 
pretty girl, a deuced pretty girl ; but, by George! 
she’s not the only girl in the world, hey, Fanny ?” 

At this point Mr. Dinks made free with the 
lips of Miss Newt. 

“Pah! Alfred, my dear, you have been drink- 
ing wine,” said she, moving gently away from 

im. 

“Of course I have, darling; haven’t I dined?” 
replied Alfred, renewing the endearment. 

Now Fanny’s costume was too careful, her 
hair too elaborately arranged, to withstand suc- 
cessfully these osculatory onsets. 

“ Alfred, dear, we may as well understand 
these little matters at once,” said she. 

** What little matters, darling?” inquired Mr. 
Dinks, with interest. He was unwontedly ani- 
mated, but, as he explained—he had dined. 

““ Why, this kissing business.” 

‘You dear!” cried Alfred, impetuously com- 
mitting a fresh breach of the peace. 

“Stop, Alfred,” said Fanny, imperiously. 
“T won’t have this. I mean,” said she, in a 
mollified tone, remembering that she was only 
engaged, not married, “I mean that you tum- 
ble me dreadfully. Now, dear, I'll make a lit- 
tle rule. You know you don’t want your Fan- 
ny to look mussed up, do you, dear?” and she 
touched his cheek with the tip of one finger. 
Dinks shook his head negatively. ‘ Well, then, 
you shall only kiss me when I am in my morn- 
ing-dress, and one kiss, with hands off, when 
we say good-night.” 

She smiled a little, cold, hard, black smile, 
smoothing her rumpled feathers, and darting 
glances at herself in the large mirror opposite,, 
as if she censidered her terms the most reason- 
able in the world. 

“Tt seems to me very little,” said Alfred 
Dinks, discontentedly ; ‘besides, you always 
look best when you are dressed.” 

“Thank you, love,” returned Fanny ; “just 
remember the morning-dress, please, for I shall ; 
and now tell me all about your conversation 
with your mother,” 

Alfred told the story. Fanny listened with 
alarm. She had watched Mrs. Dinks closely 
during the whole summer, and she was sure 
for Fanny knew herself thoroughly, and rea- 
soned accordingly—that the lady would stop 
at nothing in the pursuit of her object. 

‘What a selfish woman it is!” thought Fan- 
ny. ‘Not content with Alfred’s share of the 
inheritance, she wants to bring the whole Burt 
fortune into her family. How insatiable some 
people are!” 

“ Alfred, has your mother seen Hope since 
she talked with you?” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Why didn’t you warn her not to?” 

“T didn’t think of it.” 

“But why didn’t you think of it? If you’d 
only have put her off, we could have got time,” 
said Fanny, a little pettishly. 

‘Got time for what ?” asked Alfred, blankly. 

‘** Alfred,” said Fanny, coaxing herself to 
speak gently, “I’m afraid you will be trying, 
dear. [am very much afraid of it.” 

The lover looked doubtful and alarmed. 

“Don't look like a fool, Alfred, for Heaven’s 





sake!” cricd Fanny; but she immediately re- 





see, dear, how I can scold if i want io. But 


you'll never let me, I know.” 


Mr. Dinks hoped certainly that he never 
should. “But I sha’n’t be a very hard hus- 
band, Fanny. I shall let you do pretty much 
as you want to,” said he, with the air of a chiv- 
alric rooster. 

“Dearest, I know you will,” rejoined his 
charmer. ‘But the thing is now to know 
whether your mother has seen Hope Wayne.” 

“T’ll go and ask her,” said Alfred, rising. 

“My dear fellow,” replied Fanny, with her 
mouth screwed into a semblance of smiling, 
‘You'll drive me distracted. I must insist on 
common sense. It is too delicate a question 
for you to ask.” 

Mr. Dinks grinned and looked bewildered. 
Then he assumed a very serious expression. 

‘*Tt doesn’t seem to me to be hard to ask my 
mother if she has seen my cousin.” 

“Pooh! you silly—I mean, my precious dar- 
ling, yonr mother’s too smart for you. She'd 
have every thing out of you in a twinkling.” 

‘I suppose she would,” said Alfred, meekly. 

Fanny Newt wagged her foot very rapidly and 
looked fixedly upon the floor. Alfred gazed at 
her admiringly—thought what a splendid Mrs. 
Alfred Dinks he had secured, and smacked his 
lips as if he were tasting her. He kissed his 
hand to her as he sat. He kissed the air toward 
her. But he might as well have blown kisses to 
the brown spire of Trinity Church. 

* Alfred, you must solemnly promise me one 
thing,” she said, at length. 

“Sweet,” said Alfred, who began to feel that 
he had dined very much, indeed — “sweet, 
come here!” 

Fanny flushed and wrinkled her brow. Mr, 
Dinks was frightened. 

“Oh no, dear—no, not at all,” said he. 

“ My love,” said she, in a voice as calm but 
as black as her eyes, ‘‘ do you promise or not? 
That’s all.” 

Poor Dinks: He said Yes, in a feeble way, 
and hoped she wouldn’t be angry. Indeed—in- 
deed—he didn’t know how much he had been 
drinking. But the fellers kept ordering wine 
and he had to drink on, and, oh! dear, he 
wouldn’t do so again if Fanny would only forgive 
him. Dear, dear Fanny, please to forgive a 
miserable feller!’ And Miss Newt’s betrothed 
sobbed and wept and half writhed on the sofa 
in maudlin woe. 

Fanny stood erect, patting the floor with her 
foot and looking at this spectacle. She thought 
she had counted the cost. But the price seemed 
at this instant a little high. Twenty-two years 
old now, and if she lived to be only seventy, 
then forty-cight years of Alfred Dinks! It was 
a very large sum, indeed. But Fanny bethought 
her of the balm in Gilead. Forty-eight years 
of married life was very different from an en- 
gagement of that period. Courage, ma chére! 

* Alfred,” said’ she, at length, ‘listen to me. 
Go to your mother before she goes to bed to- 
night, and say to her that there are reasons why 
she must not speak of your engagement to any 
body, not even to Hope Wayne. And if she 
begins to pump you, tell her that it is the es- 
pecial request of the lady—whom you may call 
‘she,’ you needn’t say Hope—that no question 
of any kind shall be asked, or the engagement 
may be broken. Do you understand, dear?” 

Fanny leaned toward him, coaxingly, as she 
asked the question. 

“Oh yes, I understand,” replied Alfred. 

** And you'll do just as Fanny says, won’t you 
dear?” said she, even more caressingly. 

“Yes, I will, I promise,” answered Alfred. 

‘*You may kiss me, dear,” said Fanny, lean- 
ing toward him so that the operation need not 
disarrange her toilet. 

Alfred Dinks kept his word; and his mother 
was perfectly willing to do as she was asked. 
She smiled with intelligence whenever she saw 
her son and his cousin together, and remarked 
that Hope Wayne’s demeanor did not in the 
least betray the engagement. And she smiled 
with the same intelligence when she remarked 
how devoted Alfred was to Fanny Newt. 

**Can it possibly be that Alfred knows so 
‘much ?” she asked herself, wondering over the 
long time during which her son’s cunning had 
remained dormant. 

‘* Who are those gentlemen to whom you are 
bowing, Hope?” Mrs. Dinks asked, as they sat 
together in the carriage, and she saw her niece 
lean forward and blush as she bowed. 

“Mr. Merlin and Mr. Lawrence Newt,” re- 
plied Hope.° 

“Oh, I did not observe.” 

After a while she said, “ Don’t you think, 
Hope, you could make up your mind to go to 
Mrs. Brickle’s ball next week? You know you 
haven’t been out at all.” 

‘** Perhaps,” replied Hope, doubtfully. 

** Just as you please, dear. I think it is quite 
as well to stay away if you want to. Your re- 
tirement is very natural and proper and beau- 
tiful, under the circumstances, although it is 
unusual. Of course I don’t fully understand. 
But I have perfect confidence in the justice of 
your reasons.” \ 

Mrs. Dinks looked at Hope tenderly and saga- 
ciously, as she said this, and smiled meaningly. 

Hope was entirely bewildered. Then a sud- 
den apprehension shot through her mind as she 
thought of what her aunt’had said. She asked 
suddenly and a little proudly, 

“What do you mean by ‘circumstances,’ 
aunt ?” 

Mrs. Dinks was uneasy in her turn. But she 
pushed bravely on; and said kindly, 

“‘Why on earth shouldn't I know why you 
are unwilling to have it known, Hope? You 
know I am as still as the grave.” 

‘* Have what known, aunt?” asked Hope. 

‘* Why, dear,” replied Mrs. Dinks, confused 
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by Hope’s air of innocence, “ your engagement, 


of course.” 

“* My engagement?” said Hope, with a look 
of utter amazement ; “to whom, I should like to 
know ?” 

Mrs. Dinks looked at her for an instant, and 
resolved she would clear up the mystery at 
once. 

“ Are you not engaged to Alfred ?” 

Hope Wayne’s look of anxious surprise melt- 
ed into an expression of intense amusement. 

‘*To Alfred Dinks!” said she, in a slow, ludi- 
crous tone, and with her eyes sparkling with 
laughter. ‘*Why, my dear aunt!” 

Mrs. Dinks was overwhelmed by a sudden 
consciousness of bitter disappointment mingled 
with an exasperating conviction that she had 
been somehow duped. The tone was thick in 
which she answered. 

‘* What is the meaning of this? Hope, are 
you deceiving me?” 

She knew Hope was not deceiving her as well 
as she knew that they were sitting together in 
the carriage. 

Hope's reply was a clear, ringing, irresistible 
laugh. Then she said, 

‘It’s high time I went to balls, I see. I will 
go to Mrs. Brickle’s. But, dear aunt, have you 
seriously believed such a story ?” 

‘*Do I think my son is a liar?” replied Mrs. 
Dinks, sardonically. 

The laugh faded from Hope's face. 

“Did he say so?” asked she. 

‘* Certainly he did.” 

- “Alfred Dinks told you I was engaged to 
im?” 

1“ “ Alfred Dinks told me you were engaged to 
im.” 

_ They drove on for some time without speak- 

g. 

“What does he mean by using my name in 
that way?” said Hope, with the Diana look in 
her eyes. 

“Oh! that you must settle with him,” replied 
the other. “I’m sure I don’t know.” 

And Field Marshal Mrs. Dinks settled her- 
self back upon the seat and said no more, but 
drove on in an indescribably electrical state. 
Hope Wayne sat silent and erect by her side. 

Poor Alfred! He was just smoking out such 
a choice cigar with such a choice coterie of 
good fellows at the Washington Hotel. 

“Come, Dinks, it’s your turn to settle,” said 
one of his friends as they blew the last clouds 
from their cigars, 

**T can’t to-day; I haven’t any money in my 
pocket; I left my purse at home, and I’m go- 
ing to Boston this afternoon; but when I come 
back, I’ll take my turn.” 

Poor Alfred! There was a heavier reckoning 
in store for him. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL, 


We read in the Tribune: ‘* Rufus Choate died at Hal- 
ifax on ‘Tuesday, the 12th instant, a few months less than 
sixty yearsold. ‘he facts of his career are detailed in 
another column; but the greatness of his reputation and 
the splendor of his genius render his demise a fitting oc- 
casion for remark here. The name of the deceased car- 
ries its own eulogy with it. Asan advocate, as an ora- 
tor, his fame is National. Whatever difference of senti- 
ment might exist between him and others, all acknowl- 
edge the lustre of his faculties and the solidity of his ac- 
quisitions, In the Senate of the United States he dis- 
tinguished himself by able speeches. In the Supreme 
Court, as well as in inferior tribunals, he held the first 
rank. Thoroughly master of rhetoric, opulent to excess 
sometimes in the resources of language when passion and 
ideality were appropriate, he was severe in his style, both 
as a political and a legal speaker, when severity was re- 
quired. His statements then were marked by the closest 
and plainest language. As a jury-lawyer he was with- 
out a superior, indeed without an equal, in the eountry. 
His ability to sway the stubborn twelve was proverbial, 
some of the most extraordinary and memorable of his 
oratorical points were made under these circumstances. 
But nationally Mr. Choate is best known by his orations. 
These are remarkable specimens of fine, sonorous dic- 
tion, of a broad style, of superabundant and often ex- 
pope | involved and inextricable illustration. In the 
use of rhetorical figures no one ventured so far as Mr. 
Choate; no one could maintain and bring safely to a con- 
clusion such extended sentences, Added to the native rich- 
ness of his imagination was ample scholarship, He was 
a Greek student as well as an indefatigable worker in 
English literature. The thorough finish of his training 
was evidenced in all he wrote. ‘Style isthe man;' and 
the style of Mr. Choate indicated the man; a rich, gen- 
erous nature, a noble scope of intellectuality, an extreme 
degree of polish, but not at the expense of solidity. That 
Mr, Choate was capable of sincere and devoted friendship 
was evinced by his attachment to Mr. Webster. He 
gave way deferentially to the Expounder of the Consti- 
tution; and his words never found greater, if so great, 
intensity, as when pouring forth the in memoriam ora- 
tory over that friend.” 

The Herald says: ** The friends of Hon. D. E. Sickles 
have learned that he and his wife are ¢bout to resume 
marital relations, if they had not already done so. It 
was rumored that he was about to sue for a divorce, but 
that idea has been abandoned. The families of both put 
their heads*together, and after discussing all the pros 
and cons they came to the conclusion that it would be 
better for Mr. Sickles and his wife to live together again 
in peace and mutual affection, burying the past in the 
grave of oblivion. Both parties have agreed to this step, 
and it is said their love is greater than ever." 

We understand that the political and personal friends 
of Mr. Sickles are much disappointed at this event. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR. 
THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 


Mr. Raymon, of the New York Times, had the good 
fortune to be present at the battle, and has written the 
following account of it : 

“ The battle commenced at a little before five o'clock 
in the morning—not far from sunrise, Just back of Cas- 
tiglione rises a high range of hills—which projects a mile 
or thereabout into the plain and then breaks off toward 
the left into a wide expanse of smaller bills, and so into 
the rolling surface which makes that portion of the plain. 
The Austrians had taken position upon these hills, plant- 
ing cannon upon those nearest to Castiglione which they 
could approach, as the French army was in full foree in 
and around that little village; and had stationed theis 
immense array all over the surrounding plain, As near, 
ly as we can now learn the Kmperor Franeis-Joseph had 

















collected here not less than 225,000 troops, and com- 
manded them in person. His evicent purpose was to 
make a stand here, and risk the fortunes of the war upon 
the hazards of the day. Napoleon promptly accepted 
the challenge, and commenced the attack as soon as it 
was light this morning, by placing cannon upon the hills 
still nearer to Castiglione than those held by the Aus- 
trians, and opening fire upon them on the heights be- 
yond. He took his own stand upon the highest of these, 
a steep, sharp-backed ridge, which commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the entire circuit of the plain, and from that 
point directed the entire movements of his army during 
the early portion of the day. The French very soon 
drove the enemy out of the posts they held nearest to the 
town, and followed them into the small villages of the 
plain below. The first of these was Solferino, where they 
had a sharp and protracted engagement. The Austrians 
disputed every inch of the ground, and fought here, as 
they did throughout the day, with the utmost despera- 
tion. They were three times driven out of the town, be- 
fore they would stay out. The people of the village, 
moreover, took part against the French, upon whom they 
fired from their windows, and the French were compelled, 
in self-defense, to burn the town. 


THE BATTLE BECOMES GENERAL, 


** When they found it impossible to hold their ground 
any longer, they fell back, slowly and steadily, until they 
reached the Vilage of Volta, which, as you will see by the 
map, lies directly southeast from Castiglione, and is only 
about a mile from the River Mincio, from which, how- 
ever, it is separated by a range of hills, Upon these hills, 
in the rear of the town, and overlooking it completely 
on the south and southeast sides, the Austrians had 
planted very formidable batteries; and when I arrived 
upon the field and went at once to the height where the 
Emperor had stood at the opening of the engagement, 
but which he had left an hour before to follow his victo- 
rious troops, these batteries were blazing away upon the 
French who were stationed on the plain below. I was too 
far off to observe with any accuracy the successive steps 
of the action, but I could distinctly see the troops sta- 
tioned upon the broad plain, and moving up in masses 
toward the front, where the artillery was posted, as their 
services were required. But as soon as they reached this 
point they were speedily enveloped in the smoke of the 
cannon, and disappeared from observation, But the 
general result was soon made evident by the slacken- 
ing of the Austrian fire, and by the falling back of their 
smoke, and a corresponding advance on the part of that 
which rose from the French artillery, The cannonading 
at that point lasted for over an hour; but in precisely 
what direction the Austrians retreated it was not possi- 
ble from the position I occupied to see. I was afraid to 
change it, moreover, because, although I might easily 
have gone more directly and closely upon the field, I 
could not have found any eminence upon the plain from 
which I could have had so sweeping and complete a 
view. 

THE STORM. 


“ But the battle continued to rage all over the region 
northwest of a line connecting the towns of Castiglione, 
Solferino, and Volta. At one point after another a sharp 
cannonading would arise and continue for half or three- 
quarters of an hour—and after each successive engage- 
ment of this kind, the result became apparent in the re- 
treat of the Austrians and the advance of the French 
forces. During all the early part of the day the sky had 
been clear and the weather hot. But clouds began to 
gather at about noon, and at five o'clock, while the cannon- 
ade was at its height, a tremendous thunder-storm rolled 
up from the northwest; the wind came first, sweeping 
from the parched streets an enormous cloud of dust, and 
was soon followed by a heavy fall of rain, accompanied 
by vivid lightning and rapid explosions of rattling thun- 
der. ‘The storm lasted for about an hour, and the can- 
nonading, so far as we could distinguish, was suspended. 
Then the rain ceased, the clouds blew away, the sun shone 
out again, and the air was cooled and perfectly delight- 
ful. Though the cannon may have ceased for a time to 
take part in it, the fight had meantime gone on.” 

The account of the Austrian retreat, from the same 
pen, will be found on page 476. 

ANOTHER ACCOUNT, 

The correspondent of Galignanis Messenger writes: 
**We arrived at Castiglione at six o'clock yesterday 
morning, and found a column of French troops engaged 
at half a league distance with the Austrians, commanded 
by their Emperor in person, and who had, it is said, 
promised that he would take them to dine at Milan in 
the evening, and on the following day drown all the Al- 
lies in the Ticino. It is unnecessary to say that the Aus- 
trian army was a most formidable one. The attack, 
which commenced at Solferino, near Castiglione and the 
Lake of Garda, and on one of the hills of the chain of the 
Tyrolean mountains, did not take place without material 
losses on the part of the French, for the two regiments— 
the Ninety-first and Ninety-eighth—of the line, and the 
Seventeenth battalion of foet chasseurs, had to contend 
against a force ten times superior in number, and advan- 
tageously posted on arising ground. The French began 
to fall back, overcome by numbers, when the battalion 
of chasseurs of the Guard, and the first two regiments of 
Voltigeurs, forming together the First brigade of the 
Second division, under General Camou, came to their as- 
sistance. On seeing this reinforcement the former force 
rallied and rushed on the enemy, who were driven from 
their position. They were pursued at the point of the 
bayonet to the bottom of the ravine, where there was a 
village, where other Austrian troops were posted. The 
firing recommenced from tie windows of the houses and 
from loopholes in the walls, which caused considerable 
losses, The Austrians were, however, at last driven out 
of the village, and from six or eight other strong positions 
which they oceupied on the hills along the Lake of Gar- 
da. Several other villages were also carried. Atlength 
the French had expended all their ammunition, and had 
nothing left but their bayonets. They made good use 
of that weapon, but the enemy perceiving their situation 
ceased their retreat. 

** Fortunately, at that time, the Zouaves arrived and 
supported the enemy's fire with artillery while a supply 
of ammunition was distributed. That being soon done, 
a charge was made, and the Austrians retired on the 
strong village of Cavriana, where they intrenched them- 
selves in the houses and on the towers of the churches, 
whence they kept up a galling fire. As soon, however, 
as the French. got on the hill on which the village is 
built, a horrible carnage was made among the enemy, 
and they were driven back on Peschiera. While the in- 
fantry of the Guard were performing those exploits on 
the hills, the cavalry, which had only joined during the 
last few days, were beating the Austrian cavalry in the 
plain.” 

THE AUSTRIAN ACCOUNT, 

The following is the text of the telegraphic dispatch, 

published by the Vienna Gazetle : 
Verona, June 25, 1859. 

The Austrian army passed the Mincio on the night of 
the 23d, at four different points. The right wing occu- 
pied Pozzolongo, Solferino, and Cavriana; the left wing 
advanced on the 24th to Guidizzolo and Castelgafiredo, 
and forced~back on every point the enemy who opposed 
it. While the Austrian army was continuing its for- 
ward movement toward the Cliese, the enemy, who had 
in their turn assumed the offensive with all their forces, 
brouglit so considerable a number of troops that at about 
ten in the morning the two principal armies came into 
collision. The second Austrian corps, forming the right 
wing under the command of General Count Schlick, de- 
fended vigorously until two o'clock the points occupied 
on the principal line; and the first corps, commanded by 
General Count Wimpffen, gained ground continually on 
the left, toward the Chiese. About three o'clock the 
French directed their principal attack against Solferino, 
and after a combat of several hours seized that position, 
although heroically defended by the fifth corps d'armée, 

Immediately after the French advanced again and at- 
tacked Cavriana, which was also valiantly defended until 
evening by the first corps, supported by the seventh; but 
eventually it was necessary to abandon that point to the 
French. While the engagements were going on for the 
possession of Solferino and Cavriana, the eighth corps 
advanced from Pozzolengo on the extremity of the right 
wing and forced back the Piedmontese troops, which it 





found before it; but that movement could not contribute 
in a decisive manner to enable us to rejoin the positions 
which we had lost in the centre, 

On the left wing the third and ninth corps were fight- 
ing firmly, supported by the eleventh. The cavalry of 
reserve, collected on this wing, executed several charges 
with great bravery, but exceedingly heavy losses and the 
circumstance that, on the left wing, the first army, in 
consequence of an enormous display of French troops, 
had been stopped in its attack against the left wing of 
the Allies, who, with the bulk of their forces, were advanc- 
ing on the centre from the neighborhood of Volta, forced 
the Austrian army to retreat, which movement com- 
menced at an advanced hour in the evening, in the midst 
of a tremendous storm. Yesterday, during the night, 
Pozzolengo, Mozambano, Volta, and Goito were still 
occupied by the Austrian troops. 

General Urban, who, both in the Ilungarian campaign 
and in these latter times, distinguished himself as a 
leader of flying corps, having been appointed to the com- 
mand of the fortress of Verona, has already entered on 
his functions. 

THE WOUNDED. 

Mr. Raymond writes: “ Those who were more severo- 
ly injured rode upon donkeys or in carta, and few were 
carried upon mattresses on men’s shoulders. But these 
were mostly officers, and nearly all I s carried in 
that way were so badly wounded that their recovery is 
scarcely possible. One had both his legs crushed by a 
cannon ball. Another had received a ball in his thigh, 
and was evidently suffering the most intense agony. 
Many of those whose wounds were in their legs were 
seated in chairs swung across a donkey—one being upon 
each side. Several who were thus carried, and were sup- 
ported by soldiers walking by their side, were apparently 
unconscious, and seemed to be dying. Then would come 
carts, large and small, carrying three, five, and some of 
them ten or fifteen each. A steady stream of these 
ghastly victims of the battle of the day poured through 
the town. I stood in the crowd by the side of them as 
the sad procession passed along, and watched it at this 
point for over an hour. It was not interrupted for a mo- 
ment, except now and then by a crowd of prisoners, and 
it continued thus from about ten in the morning, when 
it began to flow, until I left the street, long after dark. 
L-very church, every large hall, every private house in 
the town, has been taken for the service of the wounded. 
Those whose injuries are slight, after having them dress- 
ed, pass at once into the ranks and mingle with their 
comrades. I looked into the church as I passed by. All 
the seats, railings, etc., had been removed; mattresses 
of hay had been spread upon the floor, and were com- 
pletely filled with wounded men, in every stage of suffer- 
ing and of peril, lying side by side. The surgeons were 
dressing their wounds; Sisters of Charity and other wo- 
men were giving them wine, and otherwise ministering 
to their comfort ; but morning, I am sure, will dawn upon 
a large proportion of them relieved forever from their 
pain, If any thing can be more horrible than a soldier's 
life, it certainly is a soldier's death, 

APPEARANCE OF CASTIGLIONE, 

‘The town to-night, as might be expected, is simply 
acamp. The streets, which are narrow, are crammed 
with artillery and provision wagons trying, almost in 
vain, to make their way through the town; bivouac 
fires light up the orchards and fields all around the vil- 
lage; two streams of troops pour out on the two roads 
leading to the field of battle, extending as far as the eye 
can reach; sutlers, fruit peddlers, and small dealers of 
every kind, circulate among the soldiers, who crowd the 
streets; an immense train of Piedmontese artillery are 
brought to a stand in the street while trying to make 
their way through the town to their place of encamp- 
ment; and thousands of French infantry, despairing 
of reaching their tents, have seated themselves upon the 
narrow sidewalks, and with the house-walls for a back 
and their haversacks for pillows, they have addressed 
themselves in that position to the labor of obtaining a 
night's rest. It is a striking scene most certainly—and 
the most wonderful part of it is the perfect order and good 
behavior of the troops. 1 have not seen during the whole 
day a single instance of disorder, or of even rudeness in 
word or deed from any soldier. Not one have I seen in 
the slightest degree intoxicated; not one have I seen 
shouting or singing; not a rough or rude remark have 
I seen or heard addressed to any one—nor have I failed, 
in a single instance, whenever I have applied to a soldier 
for information, or addressed him on any subject what- 
ever, to receive a courteous reply and the most polite en- 
deavor to aid my wishes. Nor have I heard a single 
cheer over the victory, or a single syllable of exultation 
over the prisoners as theycomein. The most respectful 
silence has in every case been preserved. Expressions 
of sympathy with the wounded were constant, and prompt 
attention, so far as possible, was always given to their 
wants, Private property in the town, so far as I can see, 
has been treated with perfect respect. In selecting fields 
for the camp, those which will be injured by it least seem 
uniformly to be chosen. Bakers’ shops, and groceries 
with cheese, bacon, sausages, etc., freely exposed, are 
open; and I have repeatedly seen soldiers bargaining 
for supplies at their windows. But I have heard of no 
instance and seen no indication of the slightest inter- 
ference with private property. Yet there is no great 
rigor of discipline enforced; for the soldiers seem to be 
quite at their ease, and wander about town very much at 
their own discretion, But they look upon war as a busi- 
ness—as something to be donc, like every thing else, with 
as little fuss and excitement as possible. So they look 
upon a battle, and the operations attending it—the care 
of the wounded, the reception of prisoners, etc.—as mere- 
ly part of the regular routine—just like cleaning their 
muskets, or boiling their soup over their bivouac fires." 


THE EMPEROR UNDER FIRE. 


A letter-writer says: ** The Emperor is constantly un- 
der fire. At one time he remained with a battery of ar- 
tillery of the Guard, whose firing had been successful, 
and said to the oflicer in command: * Capitaine, etes 
vous contentf' *T'res content, Sire,’ replied the officer. 
*J’espere que vous etes aussi content de la journes que 
jen suis de ma part.’ A Cent Guard behind the km- 
peror had his epaulet carried away by a ball.” 

Another says: ** The Emperor's courage amounted to 
the verge of rashness, electrifying the soldiers by the 
coolness he always displays, engaged in the thick of the 
contest, and merely walking his horse when he shifted 
his position in the midst of a shower of balls and bullets. 

very one shuddered on beholding the Kmpevor thus ex- 
posing himself, and the soldiers, full of admiration for 
this boldness, nevertheless regretted it aloud. His Maj- 
esty is established since yesterday in the house which 
the Emperor of Austria had selected for his residence." 

A third states: ** The Emperor was in the midst of the 
fight, going from one point to the other without heeding 
the musketry or the cannon shot which were falling close 
to him. He encouraged the soldiers during the whole 
of the day, and that was really necessary, for the troops 
were exhausted with moving about from four in the 
morning to nine in the evening, without eating or drink- 
ing during all that time, and with a tropical heat.” 


AN EVENING WITH NAPOLEON, 


The Journal de Rouen publishes the following extract 
from a letter from the camp at Montechiaro, dated the 
23d of June, the day before the late battle: 

“It was on the 17th, at Travagliato, that we entered 

Srescia. The Emperor had taken up his quarters at a 
large farm-house, inhabited by the Mayor. Just imagine 
a spacious yard: on the left the dwelling-house ; ou the 
right a large garden separated from the yard by a rail- 
ing. The yard is crowded with traveling carriages and 
wagons. The Emperor's attendants and the people of 
this farm are passing and repassing. It is six in the 
evening; the Emperor comes down from his room, at- 
tended by Marshal Vaillant. The whole military house- 
hold comes out and stands apart. The Emperor sits 
down, and a map is brought to him. Marshal Vaillant 
presents several papers to his Majesty. ‘The Emperor 
remains alone for a moment, and rests his elbow on an- 
other chair beside him. A spy arrives and is introduced, 
His Majesty listens to him, but apart. A colonel is call- 
ed; he gives ten Napoleons to the spy, who seems well 
satisfied with his pay. Marshal Regnaud de St. Jean 
d’Angeley arrives; the Emperor converses with him. 
Other generals come in, The map is called for several 
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times. ‘The King arrives in a carriage, and the two 
monarchs shake hands. Soften down a little the heetor- 
ing air which some portraits give to King Victor Eman- 
uel, give him a very plain cavalry uniform, and you will 
have the portrait of Victor Emanuel. You must also 
darken his complexion a little, give greater distinctness 
to his features, so as to have the true physiognomy of a 
frank soldier, used to the life of camps. The Emperor 
and he go a little apart and converse, both making ciga- 
rettes in rapid succession. The Emperor, tired of stand- 
ing, leans against the shafts of a wagon close by; the 
conversation is lively and long; other generals come in. 
The light, though now declining, is still sufficient to al- 
low of seeing the man, who is again brought forward. 
At last the King left at ten o'clock, and the Emperor dis- 
pissed his household; a quarter of an hour afterward he 
retired to his apartment, The Emperor eats little. He 
sleeps more by day than by night. He works till one in 
the morning, and is called up again at three or four." 


THE EMPEROR FRANCIS-JOSEPIT TO IIIS TROOPS, 

The following order of the day appeared at Verona on 
the 18th of June: 

“I to-day take the supreme command of the armies 
which are opposed to the enemy, and at the head of my 
gallant troops I will continue the struggle which Austria 
was obliged to begin in defense of her honor and rights, 

“Soldiers! your devotion to me, and the brilliant 
courage you have already exhibited, are guarantees that 
you will, under my command, obtain those successes 
which our fatherland expects, Frano's-Joseru.” 

SHABBY CONDUCT OF THE ITALIANS, 

A letter says: **The people of Castiglione have be- 
haved most disgracefully. Most of the houses were shut 
up, and the inhabitants said they had nothing when 
asked for refreshments and wine. The French behaved 
with the greatest moderation, and took every refusal as 
if it were a fact that there was such a general want of 
the necessaries of life; but it is a disgrace to the place 
that many wounded and tired soldiers, who had gone 
into the action in the morning, having eaten nothing, 
should be refused at night even a loaf of bread, as was 
very often the case." 

PRINCE NAPOLEON IN LUCK. 

A letter of the 20th, from Prince Napoleon's head- 
quarters at Massa-Ducale, says: ** The task of a libera- 
tor has its burdens, no doubt, its sorrows and its dangers, 
but it has its sweets also. Prince Napoleon reached this 
place on Saturday about 11 o'clock, and will leave for 
Sarzana to-morrow morning. By way of a genial recep- 
tion the corporation of Massa has chosen a bevy of tie 
twelve prettiest damsels of the burgher class that the 
town could boast; and, decked out in white robes and 
flowers, and elegantly dressed hair, they were sent to 
meet the Prince a few steps beyond the town gates. 
Two of the very handsomest—I do not know how they 
settled the difficulty of the superlative—laid hold of the 
‘conquering hero's’ reins, the ten others ranged them- 
selves in two lines by his stirrups, and, escorted by this 
fair retinue, the Commander-in-Chief was ushered in in 
a storm of applause loud enough to shake down the di- 
lapidated fortress still crowning the hill above the town. 
Those lady grooms and lackeys would yield to no one 
the honor of holding the Prince's bridle and stirrups as 
he alighted under the lofty gateway of the mansion, 
once raised by the ducal house of Cibo. Not to be over- 
done in deeds of courtesy, Prince Napoleon offered both 
his arms to the two girls whoseemed the leaders of their 
sisterhood, addressed a few words to them, which I could 
not catch, and, with an air of stately gallantry, which 
sits well on his good-humored countenance, led the way 
up the grand white marble staircase, and, as he stood at 
the door of his private apartments, he turned with a 
right imperial bow to the galaxy of fair attendants, and, 
disengaging the arms of the two he had honored with 
his especial attention, kissed—(tell it not in the Palais 
Koyal!)—kissed the cheeks of both, cheeks which 50 
high a distinction raised to the flaming color of the 
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A LOVER OF SHOOTING, 


A correspondent of the Siécle says that one of the best 
shots in Garibaldi’s service is an Englishman of fifty 
years old, who carries a capital Lancaster rifle, and, aid- 
ed by a pair of spectacles of which he stands in need, 
brings down every Tyrolean chasseur that he takes aim 
at. Somebody lately asked him whether he had been at- 
tracted to join the volunteer corps by a strong feeling for 
the Italian cause or by a love of sport. He answered, 
very coolly, “*I have a great respect for Italian inde- 
pendence, but I am also very fond of shooting.” 


DISGRACE OF GYULAI. 

The London Times correspondent writes from Vallegio 
of Count Gyulai in these terms: 

** Count Gyulai is still here, much dispirited, and ask- 
ing for a court-martial; but this the Emperor has refused, 
offering to the mortified pride of the unsuccessful Gener- 
al the honorable post of Ban of Croatia, vacant by the 
death of Jellachich. Count Gyulai's father was himself 
Ban at Agram, but the vanquished leader at Magenta re- 
fuses the honors tendered to him, and seems, like Oliva- 
rez in * Gil Blas," to desire the retirement of a country 
life. Count Gyulai, before this war, is not known to 
have been under fire. During the disturbances of 
184S—'9 he commanded at Trieste, and the fact that that 
city did not join in the general outbreak was consider- 
ed a proof of his tact or ability. He was for a short 
time Minister of War, and afterward commanded at Mi- 
lan under Radetsky. He was known throughout Italy 
for his great severity, net only as regards the Italians, 
but as regards the troops under his command, The 
death of Radetsky placed him in the position of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in which he was maintained very 
much to the damage of the true interests of the army." 


HOW LONATO WAS EVACUATED. 

A letter says: ** It was decided that the troops com- 
manded by General Zobel should quit Lonate on the 
morning of the 22d. About nine o'clock the previous 
evening the General was in a café with a number of oth- 
er officers. He was in a very thoughtful mood. Some 
officers seated in a corner of the café were talking mer- 
rily together, and laughing at some adventure which one 
of them was relating. Zobel struck the table several 
times with his glass, and with such violence that it 
broke in pieces and cut his thumb. * Gentlemen, gen- 
tlemen,’ he cried out, in a hoarse voice, ‘are you Aus- 
trians or Italians ? The moment is well chosen, truly, to 
laugh as you are doing. One would really think that 
you are delighted at retreating. If you are so pleased, 
be at least a little decent.’ 

‘These words were related to me textually by the 
master of the café, who understood German, and who 
wrote them down that he might not forget them. The 
ofticers were not very well pleased and were silent. ‘The 
moment after a colonel of a cavalry regiment who had 
been charged to make a reconnoissauce on the Calclanato 
road entered the eafé to report to the General the result 
of his mission. He stated that he had just met the ad- 
vanced guard of the Piedmontese army marching on Lo- 
nato, ‘And you attacked them? said Zobel, eagerly. 
‘No, General,’ replied the Colonel. * That is inconceiv- 
able,’ said Zobel, roughly; ‘the sight of the enemy, 
therefore, petrified you” ‘ General,’ replied the Colonel, 
firmly, ‘the Piedmontese were at least five times more 
numerous, and I thought it better not to sacrifice my men 
uselessly.’ Zobel made no further remark, but placed his 
elbow on the table, his chin on his hand, and closed his 
eyes, as though he did not wish to be disturbed in his re- 
flections. In a few minutes after he rose up hastily, like 
a man who had come to a sudden resolution, and le the 
café. In half an hour an order was given to the troops 
to prepare to march; at midnight the movement of re- 
treat commenced, and at five o'clock in the morning not 
a single Austrian remained at Lonato, aud the Piedmont- 
ese entered it.” 

CROAT BRUTALITIES., 


The correspondent of the Times states that one of the 
combatants from Salo writes: “The Croats took three 
of our wounded, nailed them up to a tree and thrust at 
them with bayonets till they died—but per Cristo,” he 
adds, “it shall fare ill with the brutes in the next com- 
bat! We will not make a single prisoner; we will kill 
all we touch.” Luckily for the intended victims Gari- 
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haldi is master of his men, but the Austrians are insane 
thus to infur the General, Already he bas heavy ac- 
counts to scttle with them for the infamous murders of 
Ciceroacchio and his two sons, who followed him in bis 
retreat from Kome. An officer belonging to the Austrian 


Imperial family found them, together with four others, 
at Conta Uria, and ordered them to be shot. After the 
first volley was discharged, Ciceroacchio's youngest son, a 
boy of thirteen, struggled so long that the murderers had 

“Breat difficulty in dispatching him with kicks and with the 
butt-end of their guns. That boy was loved as a son by 
Garibaldi, and he has sworn to avenge his death. It was 
to this he referred when he warned General Urban not 
to excite the wrath of a father, though many thought his 
words referred to his own son. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS BY THE AUSTRIANS. 


“ At the moment,” says the Paris Siécle, “when in all 
the towns of France where the Austrian prisoners have 
arrived, they receive marks of interest, and are treated 
with the greatest humanity, it is stated, on undoubted 
authority, that during the popular commotion which late- 
ly took place at Venice several young men of the first 
families were shot by the Austrians, and thirty-four of 
them sent off to Germany, to taste the sweets of the 
careere duro of MM. Metternich and Veuillot. Thisis not 
all, Three of Garibaldi's soldierd were shot at Verona, 
and it has been publicly announced that all who may be 
taken prisoners will experience a similar fate, It is cer- 
tain that the Austrians would expose themselves to ter- 
rible reprisals if the chiefs of the Franco-Sardinian army 
had not given so many proofs of forbearance and modera- 
tion."’ 

BALLOONING IN THE CAMP, 


A correspondent writes: “The brothers Goddard, of 
aeronautic repute, who came out some time ago provided 
with their best apparatus, made yesterday in the after- 
noon their first experiment at Castelnedolo, One of 
them made an ascent in a small balloon to explore the 
position of the enemy beyond the Chiese, Having first 
mounted on the campanile to take the bearings, and 
make himself somewhat acquainted with the country, he 
entered his little skiff and went up in the air with a 
regularity which, according to those who eaw the ascent, 
showed he was master of his eccentric conveyance, He 
rose to a height of from 500 to 700 yards, stopped for a 
minute or so, and then descended again with as much 
regularity as he had shown in ascending. As you re- 
member, under Napoleon I,, attempts were made to ac- 
quire information of the enemy's position by these meana, 
but in the then state of aeronautic experience not much 
could be made of these éfforts. Now aeronauts pretend 
to have succeeded in regulating the movements of their 
balloons with tolerable accuracy, and certainly the many 
successful ascents seem proof of a certain proficiency.” 


AN AUSTRIAN STEAMER SUNK, 

Theo following is an extract from the letter of the 
Daily News correspondent, dated June 21: * The day 
befere yesterday one of the Austrian steamboats which 
ran on the Lake of Garda had started from the opposite 
bank with the object of reconnoitring Garibaldi’s torces 
at Salé. As after the action of Virle if was thought pru- 
dent to strengthen the Cacciatori delle Alpi, a Piedmont- 
ese battery was sent there with two battalions of Fanti's 
division, They had just arrived when the Francis- 
Joseph steamboat was ordered to steer to the Brescian 
side of the Garda, She therefore steamed in that direc. 
tion; but at the moment she was entering the harbor of 
Salé the Piedmontese battery opened its fire upon her. 
Our guns had been so well directed that two of their 
round shot soon destroyed her elegant stern. Of course 
this was the signal for a hasty retreat, but as she was 
about to turn her helm a well-directed grenade fell on the 
middle of her deck. Two seconds afterward a tremen- 
dous explosion was heard; the grenade had made its way 
into the magazine, and in less than five minutes the 
Francis-Joseph was in flames. A distress signal was 
hoisted, but before the Bencdek could be sent.from Pes- 
chiera to help her crew she eank in the midst of the lake. 
Not one of the two hundred men she had on board was 
saved; all of them perished, either burned to death by 
the flames or drowned in the waters of the classic Bena- 
cus," 

ATROCITIES OF THE SWISS AT PERUGIA, 


The Romagna is in a state of violent ferment at the 
news of the German filibueters, called ‘* Swies Guards," 
being let loose on their households, in the absence of so 
many thousand volunteers, who would have deterred 
Antonelli from that sangninary experiment. 

A letter in Le Nord to-day from Florence (June 23) 
gives the number murdered in the streets of Perugia as 
300, and adds that what Captain (now General !) Sehmidt 
urges in excuse is that women poured hot oil and red 
chareoal on his men, and it was necessary to fling them 
bodily out of their own windows down on the street flags; 
besides, he lost two captains and ninety men shot outside 
the town. The walls are of immense circuit, as, before 
the city was usurped by Paul IIL., it counted 80,000 in- 
habitants, and even still has near 20,000. An English 
family of tourists fell into the hands of these * Swiss," 
and were robbed and outraged. These facts are also 
stated by the Gazette de Cologne. Paris papers are full 
of imprecations on the employment of such foreign brig- 
ands by the Church authorities, and urge that to clear 
Italy of Austrians requires a supplemental clearance of 
this mongrel horde of irresponsible, lawless, and native- 
landless burglars. 

NARROW ESCAPE OF AN AMERICAN FAMILY, 

An American gentleman, Mr. E. N. Perkins, of Ros- 
ton, who arrived at Perugia from Rome on the 15th, 
with Mrs. Perkins and three other ladies, had a very 
narrow escape from the hands of the brutal soldiery, who 
burst into the Hotel de France, where he was staying, 
shot the master of the hotel and waiter, and would most 
probably have murdered the travelers also, had they not 
been concealed by the mother of the unfortunate hotel- 
keeper in a dark recess leading by a secret door out of one 
of their bedrooms. In this suffocating hiding-place they 
all remained for fourteen hours, and when they at last 
ventured out they found that the whole hotel had been 
gutted, furniture and property destroyed or carried off, 
and that Mr. Perkins's luggage, containing money and 
valuable effects of many kinds, to the amount of nearly 
$2000, had likewise become the prey of these frecLooters 
in uniform. The United States Minister in Rome, Mr. 
Stockton, has received an exact account of the occur- 
rence from the sufferers, and is making energetic repre- 
sentations to the Government in order to obtain a suita- 
ble reparation, 


AN UNEXPECTED CHANGE OF CARS, 

A good story is told in the Sport newspaper. A de- 
tachment of the Austrians was sent from Peschiera by 
the railway to reinforce General Urban, The engineer, 
by accident or design, brought the train on to the quar- 
ters of the French army. The soldiers of the latter open- 
ed the doors, crying out, ** Gentlemen, change carriages 
here for France, if you please." 

WAR iTEMS. 

It is reported that at Solferino nearly every officer and 
man of the artillery of the Imperial Guard was put hors 
de combat. 

It is said that the Emperor of Austria ordered the re- 
crossing of the Mincio in opposition to the advice of Gen- 
eral Hess. 

A telegraph dispatch from the seat of war says that 
an American named E. N. Jenkins, of Boston, with wife 
and three ladies, narrowly escaped being massacred xt 
Perugia. 

A vessel on the coast under the American flag had 

been detected off Trieste taking deserters on board after 
dark, . 
When Napoleon ITI. was proceeding to the cathedral 
at Brescia the crowd was so great that he had to clear 
the way by saying to the people: Un Fo di piazza brava 
gente (a littie room, good people), The kindness of his 
manner increased the enthusiasm of the people, 

The municipal body of Vienna have offered to main- 
tain peace and order, in case it was necessary to dispatch 
the garrison of Vienna to the seat of war. 

The people of Milan have made threatening manifesta- 
tions against the Jesuits, whom public rumors accuse of 








keeping up a secret correspondence with Austria, 
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MALEGNANC 


THE accompanying 
magnificentengraving 
of the battle of Maleg- 
nano is from a drawing 
by the celebrated Gus- 
tave Dore, who had 
before him sketches 
by M. Durand Brager. 
It is probably the fin- 
est of the war pictures 
which have appeared. 

The battle of Ma- 
legnano was fought, 
as our readers will re- 
member, on 8th June. 
Mulegnano, or Marig- 
nan, as the French call 
it, is a small town ten 
miles east of Milan. It 
occupies a place in me- 
dieval history as the 
spot where the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines con- 
cluded their famous 
treaty in 127 Sub- 
sequentiy, in 1515, it 
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was the scene of a ter- 
rible battle between 
Francis the First of 
France and the Milan- 
ese and Swiss. At 
this latter fight more 
than 20,000 men were 
left on the field, and 
the conflict was from 
its desperate character 
called the battle of the 
Giants. More recent- 
ly, Marshal Baraguay 
d’ Hilliers has given it 
fresh claims to histor- 








ical note. 

rhe story of the new 
battle may be brictly 
toid. After the evac- 
uation of Milan the 
Austrians tock up a 
strong positionin and 
around Malegnano. 
On the evening of 7th 
June the Emperor di- 
rected Marshal Dara- 
guay d’Hilliera to 
drive them out, and 
ordered Marshal Mac- 
Mahon with his corps 
to assist in the oper- 
ation. The business 
was quickly done, but 
the slaughter was ter- 
rible. The Austrians 
had barricaded every 
street, and loopholed 
every house; in the 
cemetery, especially, 
which is distinctly 

hown in our picture, 
they made a desperate 
resistance, 

A newpaper corte- 
spondent, who visited 
the scene the nextday, 
writes: 

‘*The conflict had 
been a dreadful one in 
the village, and as the 
Austrians were behind 
the walls of gardens 
and in houses they 
succeeded in killing 
about an equal num- 
ber of French as long 
as they remained be- 
hind cover; but once 
driven out of the 
houses they were kill- 
ed in great numbers. 
They retreated rapid- 
ly, and as they passed 
out of the village they 
then encountered a foe 
not expected. One 
hundred and four 
shots were fired at 
them with cannon 
loaded with canisters 
containing eighty bul- 
lets. Where this oc- 
curred the Austrians 
are lying in heaps. 
They were actually 
mowed down, and 
their wounds are the 
most ghastly and hor- 
rid ones I have ever 
sven. The French lost 
a number of officers; 
and I was pained in 
observing among those 
whose bodies were be- 
ing embalmed two 
captains in the Ist 
Zouaves with whom I 
have often dined, and 
for whom I felt the 
most lively sympathy 
and friendship. Poor fellows! They were both 
married, and my heart bled as I thought of the 
two poor fond wives, far away, waiting with beat- 
ing hearts for news of their husbands. Alas! 
war is a dreadful thing, and misery and suffering 
are its attendants. I saw among the Austrians 
that were killed the bodies of one general and 
thirty-five superior officers. The struggle in the 


streets was a dreadful one, as is atte§ted by the | and when they were within ten feet I gave the | any Austrians being hidden in the town, as if she | through the body, the ball having entered between 
the shoulders. Looking hastily around, his men | was so horrible, 


ispect of the houses, _ At the cemetery the Zouaves 


were forced to provide themselves with ladders and 
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| barrels or boxes, as the walls were high and the, of the Hungarians was alive ten minutes after.’ 

entrance barricaded. They jumped down into the | This first attempt was a most decided failure. 
interior, and soon the bayonet had done its fatal | While I remained in the village a most painful and 
work. I must tell you of the result of a charge | revolting event took place. Some Zouaves, who 
with the bayonet, made by a company of Hun-| were attending the wounded, both Austrians and 
garian Grenadiers. ‘They came upon us,’ said | French, deposited in a house some fire-arms they 
| the officer of Zouaves who told me of the affair, ‘in | had picked up in the streets. They asked the wo- 
| a determined manner. I ordered my men to halt, | man who lived in the place whether she knew of 
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order to fire and charge. Every man of the fated | did, they had better surrender at once, and have 
company went down before our volley, and not one | their wounds attended to, besides which they were 
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| sure of good treatment. She refused to answer the | house they had just quitte 
soldiers, saying she knew nothing about the Aus- | and the body of th 


trians. She then commenced carrying the guns | the ground. ’ 
| onets into his body, and as I came into th 


attracted by the report of the gun, I 
| wretched man writhing in his last agony 


up stairs, saying they would be safer there. The | 
Zouaves, who were commanded by a sergeant, then 
left to resume the care of the wounded, when a| 


musket shot was heard, and the sergeant I have | woman was brow 
was passed upon her by the assembled 4 


and she was at once shot. 


| spoken of fell upon his face dead! He was shot 


saw an Austrian leaving a window of the very |r 





They rushe 
assin Was soon th 
The soldiers outside thrust t} 


ght out into the street. ; 


This double ex 
and all around me so terri 
ity, that I left Malegnano at once, det 
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7 ; a was not great, for al. i 
awe s a= ready had the 10th § 
= : : : : Chasseurs, to the left, 

turned the position. 
When they arrived at 
the river, which, as I 
said before, crosses the 
main road, and runs 
to the other side of the 
town, they found the 
bridge leading over 
it broken. Nothing 
daunted by this, they 
jumped into the 
stream, and made 
their way through it 
in spite of its depth. 
Immediately behind 
the cemetery is a large 
farm-house, which 
forms the first house 
of the town on this 
side. The walls of it 
had been loopholed, 
and the windows were 
occupied by riflemen. 
This was attacked 
first, and carried. 
What follows after it 
was a street fight, the 
Ist Zouaves, support- 
ed by the Sd of the 
Line, on one side, and 
the 10th Chasseurs 
and the 15th of the 
Line on the other. Ev- 
ery house was strong- 
ly occupied and obsti- 
nately defended. Con- 
cealed behind the win- 
dows, the enemy, suf- 
ficiently protected, di- 
rected a murderous 
fire on the attacking 
columns, They never 
showed themselves for 
an instant in the open, 
but loading behind 
the walle, ran out and 
fired. In spite of this 
disadvantage, which 
occasiuned a good deal 
of loss, one house after 
another was cleared of 
the Austrians. Just 
on the outskirts of the 
town is a large build- 
ing, once a chateau, 
and lately used by the 
Austrians as a House 
of Correction; it stands 
in the midst of a 
square, and is sur- 
rounded by a large 
dry ditch. To this 
square a large mass of 
Austrians was pressed 
back. There is a dou- 
ble gateway, the outer 
a squaretower, having 
evidently once been 
connected by a draw- 
bridge with the inner 
one ; now a causeway 
leads over it, and 
through this the Aus- 
trians had to make 
their way. They were 
here caught by the 
Zouaves, and a num- 
ber of them bayonet- 
ed. Those who could 
get through in time 
ran to the garden 
which leads off the 
courtyard into the 
fields, A massive iron 
gate separates the 
two, and the Austri- 
ans found means to 
shut this. The build- 
ing on all other sides 
is surrounded by a 
ditch, flanked with 
masonry about 15 to 
20 feet high, so that 
there was no issue on 
that side. Besides, 
the Austrians had 
thrown up some earth- 
works in the fields fac- 
ing it. But this inter- 
ruption lasted only just 
long enough to allow 
another body to go 
round, and once in 
the open field, it was 
child’s play. 

‘‘In an hour and 
a half the Austrians 
were driven out of the 
town, with a loss of 
1000 prisoners, one 
gun, and at least 4000 
= : ‘ - am F 3 = = - dead and wounded.” 
= Dermody A Milan letter re- 
N A N O, F O U G H By J U N E 8, 1 859. lates the following ep- 

isode of the battle: 

“ During a charge of the Ist Zouaves their com- 

manding officer, Colonel Lummel, found himself 
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assassin Was soon thrown to! until the wounded had been attended to and the | continued its march toward Lodi without further | the left of the road, just before the entrance of the Austrian 
diers outside thrust their bay-| dead buried. The prisoners will be marched off | molestation.” town. It is surrounded by a wall from fifteen to | opposed hand to hand to the colonel of an Aus we 
ind as I came into the street, | to-night to Novara.” Other correspondents say : ‘“ Before attacking, a | eighteen feet high, and covered outside with tomb- | regiment. Being both on horseback, a ae = 
port of the gun, I saw the| It will be noticed that our picture represents a | few cannon shot were fired from the bridge before | stones of black marble imbedded in it. The only }each other by the body, and a oo 
ing in his last agony. The | thunder-storm bursting on the scene. The Aus-| the town, which the Austrians had again left stand- | entrance to it is a large, massive iron gate. This | gle ensued. The Austrian officer fired his re at. he 
out into the street, sentence | trians ascribe the cessation of the battle to this in-| ing. These latter did not reply. On this the or- | cemetery the enemy occupied in strength. Bench-| but his arm being forced up 0 fired 

r by the assembled Zouaves, jcident. The official report telegraphed to Vienna | der to advance was given, and the Zouaves, full of | es, from a little chapel which is inclosed by the missed the French colonel, who = “a en anil 
shot. This double execution | says: | desire to emulate their comrades who had distin- | wall, and ladders were placed against the inclosure | and shot the horse of his adversary. ch the body 
ll around me so terrific inits| “A violent thunder-storm, and perhaps an in-| guished themselves at Palestro and Magenta, rush- | to serve as a banquette to the defenders, In spite | mal was falling he ran its rider throug 

alegnano at once, determined | tention to move on Pavia, induced the enemy to | ed on with, even for them, unusual dan. No re-| of these preparations the resistance on this point | and killed him,” 


yuitted. They rushed into it, , for the fature to keep away from the battle-fields , break off the engagement, and the division Berger , sistance was met until they came to a cemetery to | 
| 
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AUDUN AND HIS WHITE BEAR. 


FROM THE OLD NORSE. 





[The following quaint story of the adventures of an 
Icelander in the eleventh century is taken from the Saga 
of King Harold Sigardson, This was that Norwegian 
king whose hard, unyielding temper gained him the 
nickname of Hardrada, ‘* Hardrede,"” He was St. Olof's 
brother, after whose death he fled East to Byzantium, 
and became captain of the Greek Emperor's Varangians. 
Returning, after several years, he found Magnus, Olof's 
son, on the Norwegian throne, a share of which he claim- 
ed and got. At the death of his nephew he became sole 
King of Norway; and at last, having taken up the cause 
of Tostig, he fell at the battle of Stamford Bridge, in 
Yorkshire, in 1066, and found there those seven feet of 
English ground which his namesake the Anglo-Saxon 
Harold had promised him. Sweyn, whose bounty cemes 
out so characteristically in the story, was that King 
Sweyn of Denmark who claimed the crown of England 
from Edward the Confessor as Canute's heir, and whose 
death, by falling overboard when on the eve of embark- 
ing for England to assert his right, may still be seen 
sculptured as one of God's judgments in the Chapel of 
the Confessor, at the back of the High Altar in Westmin- 
ster Abbey.) 


THERE was a man named Audun, an Icelander 
and Westfirther; his means were small, but his 
goodness was well known. This Audun once sail- 
ed from Iceland with a Norseman whose name was 
Thorir, but before he went he made over almost all 
his goods to his mother-—and after all, it was not 
more than enough to keep her for two years. Aft- 
er that they put to sea with a fair breeze, and soon 
made Norway. Audun staid with Thorir that win- 
ter, and next summer they both sailed out to Green- 
land, and were there the next winter. There Au- 
dun bought a white bear, well tamed, and he gave 
for the beast all the money he had—for it was the 
greatest treasure of a bear that had ever been 
heard of. 

Next summer they sailed back to Norway, and 
had a good voyage; as for Thorir, the captain, he 
went back to his own house, but Audun got him- 
self a passage east to Wick in the Cattegat, and 
took his bear with him, and looked about for a 
lodging while he staid there; for he meant to 
make his way south to Denmark, and give the 
bear to King Sweyn. But just then the war and 
strife between King Harold and Sweyn was at its 
height. It happened, too, that Harold was then 
in the town. whither Audun came,*and he soon 
heard how an Icelander had come from Greenland 
with such a tame white bear. The king sent at 
once for Audun, so he went before the king and 
greeted him. The king took his words well, and 
asked, 

‘Hast thou that white bear which is such a 
treasure ?” 

“I have,” said Audun. 

The king said, ‘‘ Wilt thou sell us the beast for 
the same price thou gavest for it ?” 

‘*T will not do that, lord,” said Audun. 

“Wilt thou,” says the king, “ that I give thee 
twice as much, and that is fairer, if indeed thou 
gavest for it all thy money ?” 

**T will not do that, lord,” he said. 

** Wilt thou give it me, then ?” says the king. 

“ That, too, I will not do,” says the Icelander. 

“What wilt thou do with it, then?” said the 
king. 

Audun answers: ‘‘ What I have already made 
up my mind to do: go south to Denmark and give 
it to King Sweyn.” 

Then King Harold said, “Is it now that thou 
art so ignorant a man that thou hast not heard of 
all this war and strife which is between the lands 
here, or dost thou think thy luck so great that thou 
wilt be able to bring this treasure to King Sweyn 
when others can not get to his land without trouble, 
even when need forces them to go?” 

Audun answers: “ Lord, this now lies in your 
power, but I will say yes to no other way than the 
one I have already spoken of, and made up my 
mind to follow.” 

Then the king said, “I see no reason why thou 
shouldst not go as thou pleasest; but I make this 
bargain, that thou comest here to me when thou 
gettest back, and tell me how King Sweyn reward- 
ed thee for the beast. Maybe thou art a man of 
luck.” 

“ll give vou my word to do that,” said Au- 
dun. And away he went, and got a passage south 
to Denmark. But when he got there every penny 
of his money was spent, and he had to beg for food 
both for his bear and himself. So he went to a 
bailiff of the king, whose name was Auki, and 
begged him to get him some food, that he might 
feed himself and the bear, which he meant to give 
King Sweyn. 

Auki answers; ‘*T will sell thee food, if thou 
wilt.”’ 

**T have rothing to give for it now,” said Au- 
dun; “ but I would be glad to hit upon some way 
of bringing the beast to the king, for it were a 
great scathe if so precious a thing were to die on 
my hands.” 











Auki said, “ Ye’ll both of ye need much food 
before ye get to the king. And now I'll make you 
this offer: I will feed ye both till then, but then 
I must have half the beast; and what thou hast 
now to look at is this—that thou wilt not have 
even half of it if it starves to death on your 
hands.” 

Audun thought this choice hard, but still could 
see nothing better for it as things stood ; so they 
struck a bargain, and he agreed to sell Auki half 
the bear, on condition that they started for where 
the king was at once, and should reckon the worth 
on both sides, first on the food which Auki gave 
him, and then of the beast ; and that Auki should 
pay Audun so much as was over, if the king 
thought half the bear worth more than the food. 
So they went, both of them, till they found King 
Sweyn. He greeted Auki, the bailiff, well, but 
asked the man who came with him who he was, 
for he did not know him. 

Audun answers: ‘‘I am a man from Iceland, 
new come from Norway, but before that I came 
from Greenland. My errand hither was to give 
you this white bear, which I bought out there in 
Greenland with all my goods; but a great change 
has befallen me, for now I own no more than half 
the beast.” 

After that he told the king the whole ‘tory, and 
all that passed between him and Auki. 

‘“‘ Then the king said, “ Is this true, Auki, what 
he says ?” 

“ True it is,” says Auki. 

Then the king said, “And thoughtest thou it 
fell to thee, when I had set thee over my goods 
and given thee great place, to tax and toll what 
an outlander and a stranger had undertaken to 
bring me as a treasure—who gave for it all his 
goods; and that, too, when our greatest foes 
thought it good to let him go on his way in peace? 
Think, now, how truthless it was in thee to do 
such a thing, and see what a great difference there 
is between thee and Harold, when he gave him 
safe-conduct. And now it were meet thou shouldst 
lose, not only all thy goods, but thy life also; and 
though I will not slay thee this time, still thou 
shalt go away at once on the spot a beggar from 
my realm, and never come more unto my sight. 
But for thee, Icelander, as thou hast given me the 
whole of the beast, and that worth far more than 
the food which Auki sold, but which he ought to 
have given thee, I accept it, and ask thee to stay 
here with me.” 

Then Audun thanked the king for his words 
and invitation, and staid there a while; but Auki 
went away unhappy, and lost great goods, because 
he coveted that which did not belong to him. 

Andun had only been with King Sweyn a little 
while when he said he was eager to go away. The 
king-was rather slow in answering him. 

‘* What wilt thou do, then,” he asked, “if thou 
wilt not be with us?” 

**T will go south to Rome,” he says. 

Then the king said, 

“ Hadst thou not taken such good counsel, I 
had been very angry at thy eagerness to go away, 
but now thou shalt not be thwarted in the least.” 

So the king gave him much silver, and settled 
all about his journey, and put him in the way of 
going in company with other pilgrims, and bade 
him to come to see him when he came back. 

So Audun went south; but when he was coming 
back he took a great sickness, and lay long abed. 
All the money was spent which Sweyn had given 
him, and his companions went on and left him. 
At last he rose from his sickness, and was quite 
thin and weak, nor had he a penny to buy food. 
Then he took a beggar’s wandering, and went 
along begging his food, till he came back to Den- 
mark about Easter, to a town where King Sweyn 
happened to be. By this time Audun had his hair 
close cropped, and scarce a rag to his back, vile 
and poor in every way ; and so he dared not show 
himself among the throng of men. He hung about 
the cloisters of the church, and thought to choose 
his time to meet the king when he went to Nones; 
but when he saw the king coming, and his train so 
bravely dressed, he was ashamed to show himself 
before their eyes. But when the king had sat 
down to the board, Audun went and took his meat 
outside under the wall of the hall, as is pilgrims’ 
wont, so long as they have not thrown away staff 
and scrip. And now he made up his mind to 
throw himself in the king’s way as he went to 
even-song; but, so bold as this seemed to him 
earlier in the day, just half as bold again must he 
have been to let the king see him now that they 
had well drunk. So, when Audun saw them 
coming, he turned short off and ran away to hide 
himself. But the king thought he caught a 
glimpse of a man, and as he came out of church, 
and all his train had come inside their lodging, he 
turned round and went out again, and called out 
with a loud voice, as soon as he was out of doors, 

‘Tf there be any man near here, as methinks 
there is, who wishes to see me, and has hardly 
heart to do so, let him come forward now and let 
himself be seen.” 

Then Audun came forward, and fell at the king’s 
feet. The king knew him at once, and took him 
by the hand and bade him welcome. 

‘* And now,” he says, “‘ thou art greatly changed 
since we saw one another last, for I scarce knew 
thee !” 

So the king led him into the hall there and 
then; but all the king’s train laughed at Audun 
as soon as they saw him. But the king said, 

“Ye have no need to laugh at him, vile and 
mean though he seems to ye to look on; he hath 
looked better for his soul’s health than ye, and 
therefore to God’s eye he will seem bright and 
fair.” 

Then the king made them get ready a bath, 
and waited on him with his own hands, and gave 
him afterward good clothes, and made much of 
him in every way. So Audun soon got back his 
strength and health, for he was young in years, 
and there he staid a while. He knew, too, how to 
behave himself among the crowd of men; he was 
an easy-tempered, word-weighing man, and not 
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given to gossip. Soall men liked him; and as for 
King Sweyn, he was most gracious to him. 

So it fell out one day, when spring-tide was 
drawing on, that they two were talking together ; 
and all at once the king said, 

‘‘ Sooth to say, Audun, I have never yet repaid 
thee in a way thou wouldest like, by a gift in re- 
turn for the white bear. And now, if thou wilt, 
thou shalt be free to stay long here with me, and 
I will make thee my henchman; and, at the same 
time, treat thee honorably in all things.” 

Audun answers, ‘“ God thank you, lord, for your 
generous offer, and for all the honor you show 
me; but I have set my heart on sailing out to Ice- 
land.” 

“This seems to me a most wonderful choice,” 
said the king. 

Then Audun said, “I can’t bear to think that I 
am sitting here with you in great honor and hap- 
piness, while my mother tramps about on the beg- 
gar’s path out yonder in Iceland; for now the time 
is up during which I gave her means to live, before 
I sailed away from home.” 

‘* Spoken like a good man and true,” answers 
the king; ‘and no doubt thou wilt be a man of 
luck. ‘This was the only thing which would not 
have misliked me, if thou hadst asked leave to go 
away. But now stay here a while with me, till 
the ships are being got ready.” 

So Audun staid. But one day, when the spring 
was near at hand, King Sweyn went down from 
the town to the landing-place, and then they saw 
men busy fitting out their ships for various lands: 
East to Russia, or to Saxony, to Sweden, or to 
Norway. So Audun and the king came to a fair 
ship, and men were hard at work on her: she was 
a merchantman of fine size. 

Then the king said, ‘* What thinkest thou, Au- 
dun, of this ship ?” 

He said, ‘‘ She was fine enough.” 

“Now,” said the king, ‘‘I will repay thee for 
the bear, and give thee this ship with a full lading 
of all that I know is handiest in Iceland.” 

Audun thanked the king as well as he could, for 
this gift; but when time went on, and the ship 
was ready for sea, they two went down again to 
the strand—King Sweyn and Audun. Then the 
king spoke: 

** Since thou wilt go away from me, Icelander, 
nothing shall now be done to hinder thee; but I 
have heard tell that your land is ill off for havens, 
and that there are great shoals and risks for ships; 
and now, if things do not turn out well, it may be 
that thy ship goes to pieces, and thy lading will 
be lost; little then will be left to show that thou 
hast met King Sweyn, and given him a thing of 
great price.” 

As he said this the king put into his hand a big 
leathern bag full of silver, and said, ‘ Thou wilt 
not be now altogether penniless, though thy ship 
goes to pieces, if thou only holdest this.” 

‘* Maybe, too,” the king went on to say, “that 
thou losest this money also, what good will it then 
have been to thee that thou gavest King Sweyn 
thy treasure ?” 

As he said this the king drew a ring of gold from 
his arm, and gave it to Audun; that was a thing 
of costly price, and the king went on: 

“Though things go so ill that thy ship goes to 
pieces, and all thy goods and money be lost, still 
thou wilt not be penniless, if thou comest to land 
with this ring, for it is often the wont of men to 
bear their gold about them when they are in risk 
of shipwreck, and so it will be seen that thou hast 
met King Sweyn Wolfson, if thou holdest fast the 
ring, though thou losest the rest of thy goods. And 
now I will give thee this bit of advice, never to 
part with this ring, for I wish thee to enjoy it to 
the uttermost, unless thou thinkest thyself bound 
to repay so much goodness to some great man as to 
deem it right that thou shouldst give him a great 
treasure. When thou findest such a one give him 


the ring, for it is worth a great man’s while to own 
it; and now farewell, and luck follow thy voyage.” 
That was what King Sweyn said. 

After that Audun put to sea, and ran into a 
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haven in Norway, and as soon as he heard where 
King Harold was he set out to find him, as he had 
given his word. So Audun came before King Har- 
old and greeted him, and the king took his greet- 
ing kindly. 

“ Sit here now and drink with us,” said the king. 

So Audun-sat and drank. Then King Harold 
asked, 

‘Well, how did King Sweyn repay thee for the 
white bear?” 

‘In that wise, lord,” says Audun, “ that he took 
it when I gave it.” 

**In that wise I had repaid thee myself,” says 
the king. ‘What more did he give thee?” ~ 

“‘ He gave me silver to go south.” 

The king answers, “King Sweyn has given 
many a man before now silver to go south, or to 
help his need, though he had not brought him 
things of price. What hast thou more to say ?” 

‘‘He asked me,” answers Audun, “to become 
his henchman, and to give me great honor if I 
staid with him.” 

“That was well spoken,” says the king; “ but 
he must have repaid thee with more still.” 

Audun said, ‘“* He gave me a big merchantman, 
full laden with the best of freight.” 

‘That was a noble gift,” says the king; “but 
I would have given thee as much; or did he give 
thee any thing more ?” 

Audun answers, “ He gave me, besides, a leath- 
ern bag full of silver, and said I would not then be 
penniless if I held fast to it, though my ship went 
to pieces off Iceland.” 

“* That was nobly thought of,” answers the king, 
‘and that I would not have done. I should have 
thought myself free if I had given thee ship and 
lading. Gave he ought besides ?” 

‘Yes, lord, he did,” says Audun: “he gave me 
this ring which I have on my arm, and said it 
might so happen that I lost all my goods and the 
ship too, and yet, he said, I should not be penniless 
if I still had the ring. He bade me also not to part 
with the ring unless I thought that I owed so much 
to some great man for his goodness that I ought to 
give it him; but now I have found that man, for 
it was in your choice, lord, to take my bear-from 
me, and my life too, but you let me go in peace to 
Denmark when no one else could get thither.” 

The king took the ring blithely, and gave Audun 
good gifts in return before they parted. So Audun 
sailed to Iceland that very summer, and all thought 
him the luckiest of men. 





AN EVENING AT A MILAN CAFE. 


I Gor to Milan, through fat dark plains, starry 
with fire-flies, and through a night air hoarse with 
frogs. As the diligence swept into Milan through 
clouds of powdery white dust, I caught, on my way 
to the hotel, moonlight glimpses of the great white 
marble cathedral, with its pinnacles fine as so much 
goldsmith work, Stretching up toward heaven.... 

And now, from the dark hush of the outer square, 
with its sky full of all violet depths of dimness, 
and spangled thick as the imperial robe of Charle- 
magne with jewel stars, I turned into the Caffé 
(always double f in Italian) del Duomo, in the 
great square of the cathedral. The place was full 
of Austrian officers in their spotless white uniforms, 
faced and turned down with mazarine blue and 
cherry color, their heavy steel-sheathed cavalry 
swords, tasseled and knotted with white pipe- 
clayed leather, rested on chairs, hung near them 
on the wall beside their cocked-hats, or clashed as 
they moved insolently along the white-and-black 
tiled floor of the café. It was a wonderful change 
from the darkness and almost mournful hush of the 
outer square, roofed by the black blue sky, where 
the white marble Duomo showed only by ghastly 
glimmers through the darkness. 

I threw myself on a long settee that lined the 
wall, within convenient reach of the little immov- 
able round marble table on which some empty 
coffee-cups stood, and fell to study the Milanese. 
I soon forgot the outer darkness, where the great 
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white shrine of marble, pale and wan, heaped up 
its little clear-cut casket pinnacles, fine-leafed and 
sharp, unto the lingering stars, that seemed to 
burn like angels’ watch-fires on their highest crest- 
ing peaks, and plunged myself, with the relish and 
abandonment of a traveler courting forgetfulness 
and pleasure, in the maze of crystaled lights that 
the great mirrors on the walls echoed and repeated 
till they seemed to lengthen into avenues and cor- 
ridors of yellow lamps, repeating, too, the white 
uniforms, and the plumed hats, and the fair flaxen 
mustaches, and the swords and the mazarines and 
cherry colors, till the place seemed the banquet- 
hall of the whole white-coated Austrian army : the 
waiters who moved about among the crowd stand- 
ing for orderlies or aid-de-camps. Glimpses of side 
rooms showed groups of patient subalterns with 
small ground-plans of black-and-white dominoes 
before them, and each with his small redoubt of 
conquered pieces thrown up behind his line of bat- 
tle; and from other door-ways leading into inner 
rooms I heard the roll and clashing dry rattle the 
red and white balls on the green cloth, luminous 
in the orbing lamplight. 

It was some time before my pleased eye could 
take in the various elements of this animated 
scene; but, as my eye grew calmer, I found that 
the occupants of this café—like all the Milanese 
Cafés I had seen —could easily be divided into 
three sections: Austrian officers, Milanese citizens, 
and the landlord (the padrone) and his busy staff 
of waiters. 

There—at a sort of idealized bar built up with 
ice tins, massy coffee cups, trays for change, lem- 
onade bottles, little receptacles for the sugar, and 
silvery clear tumblers of water, which the Italians 
drink to correct the biliousness and heat of coffee— 
sat the landlord, playing legerdemain tricks with 
silver coins, hauling in and dealing out copper 
change; and there were the waiters in perpetual 
ebb and flow, bringing in empty cups, or loading 
trays with smoking cupfuls for some expectant 
sour-faced Austrian captain. The padrone looked 
like a male Fortune, distributing gifts and favors, 
as he tore asunder rolls, or filled up small decan- 
ters of clarety Chiavenna wine. The Milanese 
citizens there was no mistaking, with their gay, 
flippant, uneasy manner, and dark pale faces, ra- 
ther effeminate in character. Each had his little 
paper flag er newspaper fastened to a strop handle ; 
each his smoking fragrant coffee cup, tray of sugar, 
and tumbler of water. Some, on their marble cir- 
cles, were excavating the strawberry ice’s melting 
rose; some discoursed with frivolous enthusiasm 
about the last song or the opera; others, with bows 
of greeting or departing, courteously meant for the 
entire company, worked in and out the swinging 
door. 

But in all the Milanese I saw one predominant, 
irrestrainable feeling of alarm, distrust, and con- 
cealed hatred for their conquerors. They sat 
away from the officers; who eyed them with con- 
temptuous defiance, which, though only conveyed 
by the eyes, was as insolent as if a sword-hilt had 
been touched, or a pistol cocked. Yes, here [ was 
seeing the old story—the old quarrel from the old 
cause—the injured hating because they were in- 
jured, the injurer hating because he knew that he 
was hated. Here were the Saxon and Norman, 
the Russian and Circassian, the Tartar and the 
Chinaman, over again. Let a drunken man shout 
a word and death in a moment would be in our 
midst. There was not a gesture or motion of 
either the black-coated Milanese or the white-clad 
Austrians but was significant of hatred. If the 
glass door opened and an itinerant blind guitar- 
player came in, led by a ragged boy, and groped 
about each of the tables for alms—for “* qualche- 
cosa,” for “ the little money,” for ‘‘ the very small 
money for the love of Heaven,” the surly Austrians 
would go on in their knots of guard-room talk and 
pay no heed to the old man’s misery, unless some 
young curled darling of the Vienna drawing-rooms 
might pull down his great trailing flaxen mus- 
taches and throw a curse—a ‘‘ Potztausend” or 
* Henker”—at the old gray head ; ora fat general, 
padded and stiff with pride and insolence, twist 
round his ponderous steel sword, so that it flapped 
against the beggar and warned him off; and as 
sure as this happened, when the old man, complet- 
ing his itinerary, reached the Milanese tables, he 
would be received with words of kindness and 
sympathy, and trays of change would be poured 
into his hat, with a kindly ‘*God be with you!” 
If an Italian accidentally knocked a sugar-tray off 
his table, or clashed a spoon unseemingly loud, or 
kept a paper too long, there were instantly a dozen 
fierce Austrian eyes turned devouringly upon him ; 
not for long, for that would have implied interest, 
but with a hasty, insolent, martinet scornfulness 
that seemed to augur danger to the citizen whom 
insult or threat could goad into a duel or into some 
overt act of rebellion. 

Nor were the Italians one whit behind in de- 
monstrating their scorn and hatred for the Tedesci 
—the Goths. Ifa white-coat entered with a more 
than usual swagger, or with any tendency to vin- 
ous gayety, there was no defying laugh, or hiss, 
or circulating joke. Still the Italian heads would 
certainly bend closer together, and when the heads 
separated, there was a very malign and vexatious 
smile on the features of themall. If an Austrian 
dropped his hat, or swept off a glass with his 
heavy white gloves, out came the stinging smile 
again. On neither side was there an absence of 
restraint, though the Austrians bore the surveil- 
lance defiantly, the Italians apprehensively. The 
landlord inclined to neither party ; but, perhaps, 
on the whole, he was a little too obsequious to that 
truculent, heavy-jawed Austrian general, alone at 
the table to the left, balancing his spoon on the 
edge of his thick white coffee-cup; from which a 
soft fragrant steam rose like the smoke from a gun 
around his close iron-gray hair, and lined and stub- 
born brow. 

My eyes had nearly worked through every cov- 
ert in the room, when I heard a stern cough—a 
severe, martinet’s cough—drowning for a moment 


the waiters’ high-pitched, mechanical, abbreviated 





cries to the idealized bar of ‘‘ Una tazz’, col lat!” 
“*Cafié nero, Numero Tre!” ‘Una tazz’!”—I 
found it proceeded from a cruel-looking, hard- 


featured Austrian general, sitting by himself as. 


” 


“Numero Due,” in a quiet corner lying at my 
back. It required no great discernment to see that 
he was an officer in high command, for there was 
a buzz among the subalterns as he entered ; and 
now, as I turned again to look at him, I saw a 
private soldier go up to him and deliver him an 
official-looking sealed packet. 

‘*Some Italian fellow's death-warrant,” said a 
young officer near me, who, chalking the end ofa 
cue, had just come in from the adjacent billiard. 
room to exchange.a joke and chat with a friend of 
another regiment who was laughing, with two or 
three more flaxen-haired Austrians, over the Scala 
play-bill. 

“* Look how he signs the beast's dismissal to hea- 
ven,” said the theatre-goer, turning round toward 
the general. 

The general, who had called for pen and ink, 
was signing his name slowly, a letter at a time, 
with sips of his coffee and a petit doigt of cognac 
between each stroke. The fact was, this thick- 
headed tyrant of the messroom, who was now with 
such nonchalance siguing the death-warrant of a 
poor Italian, had been promoted ‘from the ranks 
for his severities in Hungary, and could not write 
with any very great facility. The Italians scowl- 
ed when they saw him write, for the rumor had 
gone round the café that poor Luigi was to be shot 
to-morrow at ten o’clock in the Piazza della Fon- 
tana. The general, who did not do things without 
a reason, had probably some motive, known only 
to his own dark, stern mind, in thus insultingly 
and openly signing this death-warrant of a brave 
man. The neatly-dressed citizens in black, with 
their varnished boots, spotless gloves, twirling 
canes, and paper flags, grew more silent than ever, 
and talked in even a lower whisper. 

Yet, now and then, a tongue more daring than 
the rest wouldShoot out as if merely at some wait- 
er’s carelessness; or one, biting his red lip white, 
would call angrily to the waiter for some chocolate, 
with a voice that seemed to want the accompani- 
ment of a blow to give it fall effect. I knew well 
all these symptoms of suppressed rage, being of a 
smouldering nature myself. 

Besides, did I not know that in this very city, 
not more than a year or two before, the streets, the 
wide squares—such free breathing-places for bloody 
whirlwinds of grape-shot—the shady, narrow de- 
tiles of streets—such snug passes for barricades of 
riflemen—had been swilled with Austrian and Ital- 
ian blood, meeting and uniting after death? Had I 
not been shown the quiet Jittle street with the grated 
windows, looking so peaceful and calm in half sun- 
shine half shadow, where, but a few short months 
before, there had been a belching volcano of fire, 
the delicate, tender women throwing their children 
out of their arms to drag out their very pianos and 
harps on the heads of the cruel Austrian soldiers ? 
Had not these white-coats fired at the crowds in 
churches, chopped down inoffensive children, bay- 
oneted old men, murdered women with lacerating 
whips: in a word, committed all the cruelties of the 
old Croat and the modern Cossack? Had not the 
very streets outside echoed with their bullying 
cannon, and the insolent trample of the horses of 
their hussars? Had not these quiet, subtly-feel- 
ing Italians—so passienate in love and hate, 80 re- 
tentive of kindness, of injury, with such a great 
past behind them to rouse their rage, and such a 
great possible future before them to excite their 
hope—had they not had fathers shot, and mothers 
cleft down, and children piked, and brothers trod- 
den to bloody mud, by the very men in white who 
sat yonder with all the defying pride of conquer- 
ors, sipping their coffee and burning away their 
reed cigars with all the idle luxury of soldiers rest- 
ing from their toil ef blood? Why, I could sce 
now in every face a smile of pleasure at the vexa- 
tion the coming fate of the Milan patriot Luigi 
seemed to give the loungers in the café of the Ca- 
thedral Square. Every now and then the con- 
straint of silence, so deep that you might almost 
hear the gray ash of the cigar fall, and that the 
spirt of a match sounded in it like the click of a 
rifle, was broken by some handsome young Aus- 
trian hussar sweeping his fingers through the great 
curving flaxen mustache, which, soft and golden, 
swept up nearly to his cheek-bone, and hoarsely 
whispering, with a husky laugh, something about 
the “‘ verdammter spitzbube,” by which I knew he 
meant Luigi, even if he had not, as he spoke, given 
a sneering and sweeping look down the opposite 
row of sullen Italian faces, across whose brows you 
could see the glance passing, as if it was a sabre- 
slash and had left a wound. 

I was thinking of leaving Milan, being off to 
Verona on the morrow to meet the celebrated Two 
Gentlemen; I was, on my way, to call upon Shy- 
lock in Venice, and Petruchio in learned Padua, 
hoping to get round by Milton’s Vallombrosa, and 
not to leave Italy without seeing poor Keats's 
grave, out by the walls near the old Appian Way 
at Rome. I had stared till my eyes were tired, 
the café was getting blue and vapory with smoke, 
and I felt so anti-Austrian that I longed to get to 
my quiet hotel bedroom, and there spout Smollett’s 
fine Ode to Liberty, and rail at the Austrians at 
my ease, when, glancing into an angle of the room 
to the left of the general, in the nook formed by 
the entrance to the billiard-room, perhaps the qui- 
etest and least obtrusive spot in the whole café, 

“T saw a face—" 
Such aface! Good God! what a living open-air 
Hell Earth must be to some men!—to men swho 
walk with graves gaping round them, to whom 
every wall is a mosaic of tombstones, to whom the 
sun seems black, and flowers and blue sky are 
hateful, and loving women and tender angel chil- 
dren are things to shake the fist at, in the hopeless- 
ness and bitterness of unchanging misery and de- 
spair! This was the face of such a purgatorial 
man—a living heart dumb; his eyes were rayless ; 
his pale, bloodless lips were clenched together im- 
movably, like those of a strong, stoical man under 
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the surgeon’s knife; no part of his waxen face 
moved but his eyes—his eyes! shall I ever forget 
them? THis restless, bloodshob, eyes, that swept 
over the room and prowled, about: suspiciously 
round every head: angrily on-this one, indifferent- 
lyon the other: but at last. ever coming and fo- 
cussing down with basilisk, burning-glass pow- 
the spot where the Aus- 

, by the second lamp to 
the left, where a waiter, new to the place, with 
frightened hurry, was watching, as he pretended 
to hover round the next unoccupied table, wiping 
away a recent coffee-stain and some gray cigar- 
ash, and bowing to the ground as he chanced to 
tread on the general’s sweeping white cloak lined 
with red—a condescension for which the satrap re- 
paid him with a stabbing look which contained the 
venom and cruelty of ten courts-martial. 

The general had finished his dispatch to Vienna, 
probably describing with cold official exultation 
the successful arrest of the ringleaders of the thir- 
ty-fourth conspiracy in, Milan that year; he had 
with a flare and meiting-blot duly sealed the im- 
posing document with a heavy, black, sepulchral 
seal, when an officer, stepping with a bow from 
the next table, advanced and took the dispatch, 
and as he took it, turned to the corner where the 
mysterious mun I have mentioned sat, and point- 
ed him out with his white glove to his commanding 
officer. I was so near that I could hear what he 
said: 

‘General Hassenpflug, that miserable dog you 
see there in the corner is the brother of the rogue 
we shoot to-morrow.” 

‘** Indeed,” said the general, smiling condescend- 
ingly, and twirling the glove he had not yet put on 
by one finger. . He then tapped his shelving gray 
brow, bit his glove,gand whispered te the orderly, 
who, taking off his shako, passed round the tables, 
and, with a whisper, banded it, as if for some char- 
itable collection, to the various groups of officers. 
Some laughed, and threw in a cigar or a libretto- 
book ; others tossed in half a dozen lire; one gave 
two gold pieces; others three or four silver crowns. 
The orderly bowed as each put in his contribution, 
and brought the jingling hatful back to the gener- 
al, who, humming ‘‘ Buona Sera,” the good-night 
song from the Barber of Seville, waited, beating 
time with his foot impatiently. I could see that 
he detected the character of every contributor by 
the alms, and by the manner in which it was giv- 
en; I could see the sneer and smile alternating 
light and shadow in his face. He did not change 
a muscle as the orderly brought him the hat, but 
he quietly lighted a cigar with a match that shed 
an orange glow on his fingers, and then, turning 
to the orderly, ran his hand through the money 
contemptuously, dropping the handful he raised 
back into the hat. His face seemed to say, ‘‘ This 
is, perhaps, a foolish bit of charity of mine, and is 
rather hard on the young subs, who have given a 
quarter’s pay to win my good-will; but perhaps it 
is well saved from billiards, vingt-et-un, taverns, 
and lorettes.” He beckoned the orderly with his 
finger. 

The orderly came, he whispered in his ear. The 
orderly instantly stepped forward in a dignified 
way, to show that he was not accustomed to run 
errands, and asking the waiter for a handkerchief, 
poured the coins into it, then, without knotting the 
ends, simply griped them together; and now with 
every eye in the room, including the imperturba- 
ble general's, on him, he advanced to the poor 
Italian in the corner, who lay heedless of every 
thing, with his head on the table hid in his cloaked 
hands, and with a few curt military words that did 
not reach my ear, flung down the money before him 
on the table. He could not have said with clearer 
contempt, “‘ This is an alms,” if he had struck the 
man as he gave it. 

In the hush that followed this unusual act of 
generosity in the general (the general, by-the-by, 
gave nothing), I could hear the landlord say to 
his head-waiter : 

“Poor Giacomo, this Austrian money will be 
useful to him; for all the family farm was confis- 
cated when Luigi was found guilty.” 

The man did not lift up his head. 
asleep. 

‘Wake him!” said the general, gruffly, as if he 
was giving orders to fire a battery. 

The orderly shook him. That moment, sudden 
as a fire, the man leaped up, and with demoniac 
rage, flung the money on the floor, How he 
stamped on it, spitting as he stamped! Then 
kicking, so that the money flew in a running and 
rolling mass about the room, elicking against 
sword-sheaths, or jarring against iron-legged ta- 
bles, he sat down as before, gazing vacantly at 
the opposite wall. There was a buzz of angry 
voices, and one or two swords were half drawn; 
but the colonel, waving them back, advanced 
alone toward him. There was a dangerous revul- 
sion from vacancy to a deadly serpentine intelli- 
gence in the eyes of the Italian as he advanced. 
lt seemed to me that he could with difficulty re- 
strain himself from rushing forward and stabbing 
the Austrian; but he only bit his lip harder than 
ever, and waited for his arrival, rolling himself up 
in his cloak. 

** Gentlemen, silence,” cried the colonel; “ this 
is a case for the hospital, net for the guard-room.” 
Then (advancing and laying his glove on the shoul- 
der of Luigi’s brother) he added, in a rough whis- 
per, that passed through the whole room, ‘“‘ We 
have our eyes upon you. ‘Take care!” 

The man spurned his shoulder from him. The 
colonel merely smiled cruelly, paid his reckoning, 
and strode tothe door. ‘‘ These,” thought I, *‘ are 
the fruits of oppression. These are the crimson 
blossoms of one bad man’s ambition.” At that 
moment, as the colonel’s thick-gloved hand touched 
the brass knob of the door, a distant but swift 
growing crescendo of military music made us all 
forget the sullen Italian, and drew our attention 
to the Cathedral square. 

Every night those hated white coats defiled 
through the conquered city of the Viscontis and 
of Leonardo da Vinci, with drums and music, and 
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| great gilded lanterns borne on poles, and half a 
mile of glittering, slanting bayonets—half-a mile 
of bronzed, defying faces, knowing they were 
scowled at and hated—half a mile of drilled Aus- 
trians, with flaxen mustaches and white coats. 
First down tho side street by the cathedral a spot 
of white and yellow—then dashes of red feathers 
or flowing flags lighted by swinging lights—then 
a racing mob, widening, widening te broad lines 
of stern white men, with a bristling roof of bay- 
onets, marching defiantly, with that peculiar rigid- 
ity and stern forward leok that is #9 insulting and 
so self-conscious, 

I went home as the colonel took horse at the 
door for his suburban barracks, and, just as the 
procession faded away down a side street, playing 
a beautiful fairy waltz by Strauss, I got my key 
from the porter, undressed quickly, said a short 
prayer for England, and threw myself under my 
gauzy counterpane, I fell down into a dream as 
into a well. I fancied myself in a cathedral, 
strewn with kneeling Italians, bowed before the 
cross under the colored shade of those giant win- 
dows of the Duomo. Suddenly the priests threw 
off their cloth-of-gold robes and appeared as Aus- 
trian generals, the chorister boys with the censers 
were as quickly transformed to drummers, mus- 
kets were handed over from behind the great sil- 
ver cross and jeweled altar, and the slaughter be- 
gan. The people rushed to the doors; the bullets 
plowed through them; then a darkness rose, and 
a chilling, stifling dread mingled with my dreams 
—a sense of rage, and yet more of fear, of strug- 
gle, of dread and apprehension. My heart beats 
so loud I can hear nothing else—beat—beat—it 
pulses like a parchment drum. It comes upon me 
—there are drums somewhere below. The win- 
dows are open—it is an early review. I look at 
my watch on the table—just six. I rise—drums 
nearer. I throw back the green Venetian blinds 
—the sun pours in as I look out over the balcony. 
Austrian drums!—here they come! A great shin- 
ing slant of glistening bayonets and white coats 
defile past. 

I ring the bell ; I hear my boots clumped down 
outside, and call the waiter, 

** What are these drums?” 

‘Austrian demonstration,” he says, “ signor 
mio. Terrible news. General Hassenpflug was 
found last night, at about eleven and a half, just 
outside the Porta Vercellina, on the road to his 
Vercelli villa, stark dead, shot through the heart, 
and on the white vineyard wall, over his battered 
head, was written by a bloody finger, Viva 
u'Tratra!’” — Immediately I thought of those 
watchful eyes. I dressed, and thought. 

When I came down stairs into the coffee-room, 
I asked the waiter, who was tripping about adjust- 
ing the breakfast-tables, if there were any sus- 
picion of the murderer, and if he knew at what 
hour the murder was committed. 

“They say, signor mio, that the murderer is 
the brother of Luigi who was shot this morning 
at six ; I believe the body was found at a quarter 
past eleven.” 

I had left the café at ten, P 


It was last December, about Christmas-time. 
I had plunged again into the vortex of City busi- 
ness, and had almost forgotten Milan. One night, 
when I returned to my country house near Lon- 
don, a policeman came to tell me that a poor Ital- 
ian musician had just been found frozen to death 
in one of my field sheds. 

I went with the policeman till we reached the 
shed. He led me in, and, holding his bull’s-eye 
to the head of the dead man, showed me a shrunk, 
worn face, that I recognized as Giacomo’s — the 
face I never could forget. 

** And the curious thing which is, Sir,” said the 
policeman, lighting me out again to the back of 
the shed, “that we found him, as if asleep, out- 
side in the snow, just where I stand. He had 
written some foreign words on the snow, that you 
still may be able to read, if you know foreign lan- 
guages, for I took care not to draw the corpse over 
them. Here, where my light is, Sir.” 

I looked down and read— 

“Viva wTrauia!" 

It was of course a mere coincidence the poor 
man coming to my field to die, but still it was 
strange—coincidences are strange. Viva l'/talia/ 
Poor fellow! 


A MONSTER GRIEF. 


“The Court will go into mourning for the late King 
of — for ten days, commencing on Thursday next, 
the 9th instant.""—London Court Cireular. 

‘* Funeray baked meats” on Windsor tables! 

—Secret feasts in Naples’ alleys— 

Britain’s Court is clad in sables 
And hangings sombre 
For monster ‘‘ Bomba!” 
—Clothed in joy are Naples’ valleys. 








Entombing the great Humboldt 
Did hatchments rise on palaces ? 
Oh no! they are kept for some dolt 
Or monster like Bomba! 
Then the Thames and Humber 
Are shamed by tears in royal chalices! 


Domitians, Caligulas, Neros 
May refuge seek in old fables: 
Honorable were they, and heroes 
Beside this Bomba, 
Who, dead, would cumber 
Such ground as supports Windsor gables! 


Speak: blushing Muse of History 
Say: when shall courtly etiquette 
And diplomatic mystery 
Distinguish from human lumber 
Like this leprous monster Bomba, 
The Great-Good who pay nature's debt ? 
New York City, June, 1859. 
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A ZOUAVE .CHARGE ON THE BANK OF THE MINCIO. 





A ZOUAVE CHARGE AT SOLFE. 
RINO. 

THE accompanying engraving, which represents 
a charge of Zouaves upon the flank of an Austrian 
column, will enable our readers to realize the ter. 
rible scenes which are of daily occurrence during 
the present war in Italy. . 

It may not be inappropriate to give in this place 
the following extract from a letter of the Hon. H. 
J. Raymond, of this city, who was, by good for- 
tune, an eye-witness of the great battle of Solferino. 
Mr. Raymond says : 

“*From about seven o'clock until after nightfall an 
incessant and most terrible combat was here kept up 
The batteries of the two armies were apparently ab ut 
half a mile apart—and at the outset they were both 
served with nearly equal and effective vigor. But the 
Austrians gradually slackened their fire and several times 
took up new positions, while the Sardinians poured a 
rapid and uninterrupted shower of balls upon them, sus- 
pending only for a few minutes at a time, and then re- 
newing it again with redoubled fury. The wind had now 
gone down, the air was still, and the sound of musketry 
aswell as of the cannon, was distinctly heard. ‘I he 
former was continuous, sharp, and incessant, sounding 
like the constant and irregular pattering of hail upon r4 
roof, while the latter was occasionally suspended, but 
while it lasted was overwhelmingly grand and terrible. 
Over the Sardinian park rose a dense white cloud of 
smoke, directly upward, its sides perfectly upright and 
well defined, and spreading outward both ways at the top 
like an enormous sheaf of wheat. The sun was making 
a glorious setting in the west, and as his light gradually 
departed, the vivid flashes at each discharge of the can- 
non gleamed through the smoke like sharp lightning 
through the breast of an enormous cloud. Sometimes 
only a single flash would be seen, then two or three at 
once, and sometimes half a dozen would break forth in 
instant succession. It was beginning to be dark when I 
turned to decend the hill, and all the way down I still 
heard the roar of the cannon. 

**T am afraid to venture upon any conjecture as to the 
number of killed and wounded in this battle; but from 
the nature of the case it must be enormous. I am confi- 
dent that not less than ten thousand wounded have been 
brought into this village alone during the day, to say 
nothing of those that were left on the field or taken to 
other places. The first intimation we received of an en- 
gagement having taken place, was from meeting three or 
four carts, drawn by oxen, and filled with wounded, be- 
fore we reached Montechiaro on the road from Brescia. 
As we had heard of no battle, we naturally supposed that 
these wounds had been received in some skirmish. Soon 
after we met a one-horse carriage, in which was laid at 
full length an officer of rank, whose face wore so ghastly 
a look as to make it evident he was dying. Onreaching 
Montechiaro, and stopping for a moment to rest our 
horses, we were told that a great battle was then going 
on in the plain before Castiglione. The main street 
was densely crowded with carts, carriages, horses, donk- 
eys, oxen, soldiers, suttlers, and persons, and animals 
of every description. We pushed our way, without hin- 
derance, directly past the house marked as the Quartier 
Générale, or head-quarters of the Emperor, and were 
thus within the camp. We had gone but a short dis- 
tance when we came to where the great procession of the 
wounded was turning down a cross street to a church 
which had been taken for a hospital. It was certainly 
the most dreadful sight I ever saw. Every conceivable 
kind of wound which can be inflicted upon men was here 
exhibited. All who were able to do so, were obliged to 
walk—the wagons and animals at command being all 
required for those who could not otherwise be moved. 
Some walked along, their faces completely covered with 
blood from sabre cuts upon their heads. Many had their 
arms shattered—hundreds had their hands tied up, and 
some carried most ghastly wounds upon their faces. 
Some had tied up their wounds, and others had stripped 
away the clothing which chafed and made them worse. 
I saw one man walking along with a firm step and a re- 
solute air, naked to his waist, and having a bullet wound 
upon his side, an ugly gash along his cheek, and a deep 
bayonet-thrust, received from behind, in his shoulder." 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN COMMAND- 
ER, MARSHAL SCHLICK. 


WE present herewith a portrait of the new com- 
mander of the first and second Austrian armies in 
Italy, Marshal Count Schlick. 

A Bohemian by birth, Marshal Schlick comes of 
a family distinguished both by rank and by wealth. 
Several generations since, the house of Schlick was 
enriched by the discovery of gold mines on their 
estates in Bohemia; the riches thus acquired, add- 
ed to their high rank, enabled them to wield great 
political influence. For several generations the 
heads of the house have been soldiers. Marshal 
Schlick’s father and grandfather were both field- 
marshals. 

The present Count was born in 1789 at Prague, 
and is, consequently, in his seventieth year. He 
joined the army in 1808, and served in all the Aus- 
trian wars against the French, until the battle of 
Waihan, at which he was wounded in the head. 
The wound cost him one of his eyes, and for the 
time obliged him to withdraw from the army. He 
still hides the scar with a black silk handkerchief 
as shown in our portrait. 

During the long peace which succeeded, Count 
Schlick served as colonel of hussars, until, on re- 
ceiving the title of field-marshal lieutenant, he was 
allowed to retire from the army. He then began 
to figure as a politician, and occupied a conspicu- 
ous place among the liberals who were opposed to 
the régime of Metternich and the Archduchess 
Sophia. This won him no little disfavor at Court. 

His military fame stood so high, however, that 
when, in 1848, the Austrian empire appeared to be 
breaking to pieces, he was solicited to take the 
command of an army against Hungary. He 
obeyed, and in the battles of Torro, Kasthau, and 
Szouto, defeated the insurgents with great slaugh- 
ter. Hesubsequently, by a very brilliant maneu- 
vre, extricated himself from a trap which had been 
laid for him by Gérgey and Klapka, and succeeded 
in rejoining the main army of Austria. 

This was in 1849. Ever since then Schlick has 
ceased to figure in Austrian history. It is said 
that his liberal sentiments were so offensive to the 
Court that care was taken to place him where he 
could dono mischief and win noglory. When the 
present war broke out, he was assigned to the army 
of Galicia, and, notwithstanding the loudly ex- 
pressed desire of the army in his favor, the chief 
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MARSHAL SCHLICK, COMMANDING Ist AND 2p AUSTRIAN ARMIES IN ITALY. 


command in Italy was 
General Gyulai. 

It was not till after the disastrous defeat at Ma- 
genta that the Emperor of Austria recognized his 
error, and relieved Gyulai of hiscommand. Then, 
but not till then, was Schlick sent for. A tele- 
graphic message summoned him to the post va- 
cated by Gyulai. It would appear, however, that 
he is still not invested with supreme command, 
At the battle of Solferino, the Emperor Francis- 
Joseph commanded in person; and now that we 
hear of the Emperor returning to Vienna, old 
Marshal Hess seems to possess some sort of general 
control. The Austrians, it seems, have not yet 
learned the evils of a divided command. 

In person, General Schlick will compare favor- 
ably with his predecessor. His figure is tall and 
imposing ; his face is said to be very handsome, 
notwithstanding the scar and the black silk band- 
age. Asa soldier, the Austrians say that he is the 
only man they have who is fit to wear the mantle 


given to the Hungarian 





of Radetsky. 
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THE GOLDEN THREAD. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE FELLOW OF DELICACY. 
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: 5 R. STRYVER 
= —_—— having made up 
his mind to that mag- 
nanimous bestowal of 
good fortune on the 
< Doctor’s daughter, re- 
solved to make her hap- 
a piness known to her be- 
> fore he left town for the 





- Long Vacation. After | 


some mental debating of the point, he came to 
the conclusion that it would be as well to get 
all the preliminaries done with, and they could 
then arrange at their leisure whether he should 
give her his hand a week or two before Mich- 
aelmas Term, or in the little Christmas vaca- 
tion between it and Hilary. 

As to the strength of his case he had not a 
doubt about it, but clearly saw his way to the 
verdict. Argued with the jury on substantial 
worldly grounds—the only grounds ever worth 
taking into account—it was a plain case, and 
had not a weak spot in it. He called himself 
for the plaintiff, there was no getting over his 
evidence, the counsel for the defendant threw 
up his brief, and the jury did not even turn to 
consider, After trying it, Stryver C. J. was sat- 
isfied that no plainer case could be. 

Accordingly, Mr. Stryver inaugurated the 
Long Vacation with a formal proposal to take 
Miss Manette to Vauxhall Gardens; that fail- 
ing, to Ranelagh; that unaccountably failing 
too, it behooved him to present himself in Soho, 


| and there declare his noble mind. 


Toward Soho, therefore, Mr. Stryver shoul- 


| dered his way from the Temple, while the bloom 


of the Long Vacation’s infancy was still upon it. 
Any body who had seen him projecting himself 
into Soho while he was yet on Saint Dunstan’s 
side of Temple Bar, bursting in his full-blown 
way along the pavement, to the jostlement of all 
weaker people, might have seen how safe and 
strong he was. 

His way taking him past Tellson’s, and he 
both banking at Tellson’s and knowing Mr. 
Lorry as the intimate friend of the Manettes, it 
entered Mr. Stryver’s mind to enter the bank, 
and reveal to Mr. Lorry the brightness of the 
Soho horizon. So he pushed open the door 
with the weak rattle in its throat, stumbled 
down the two steps, got past the two ancient 
cashiers, and shouldered himself into the musty 
back closet where Mr. Lorry sat at great books 
ruled for figures, with perpendicular iron bars 
to his window as if that were ruled for figures 
too, and every thing under the clouds were a 
sum. 

‘“ Halloa!” said Mr. Stryver. 
do? I hope you are well!” 

It was Stryver’s grand peculiarity that he al- 
ways seemed too big for any place or space. 
He was so much too big for Tellson’s that old 
clerks in distant corners looked up with looks 
of remonstrance, as though he squeezed them 
against the wall. The House itself, magnifi- 
cently reading the paper quite in the far-off per- 
spective, lowered displeased, as if the Stryver 
head had been butted into its responsible waist- 
coat, 

The discreet Mr. Lorry said, in asample tone 
of the voice he would recommend under the cir- 
cumstances, “How do you do, Mr. Stryver? 
How do you do, Sir?” and shook hands. There 
was a peculiarity in his manner of shaking 
hands, always to be seen in any clerk at Tell- 
son’s who shook hands with a customer when 
the House pervaded the air. He shook in a 
self-abnegating way, as one who shook for Tell- 
son & Co. 

**Can I do any thing for you, Mr. Stryver?” 
asked Mr. Lorry, in his business character. 

“Why, no thank you; this is a private visit 
to yourself, Mr. Lorry; I have come for a pri- 
vate word.” 

‘Oh indeed !” said Mr. Lorry, bending down 
his ear, while his eye strayed to the House afar 
off, 

“I am going,” said Mr. Stryver, leaniag his _ 


“ How do you 
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arms confidentially on the desk: whereupon, 
although it was a large double one, there ap- 
peared to be not half desk enough for him: “I 
am going to make an offer of myself in marriage 
to your agreeable little friend Miss Manette, 


| Mr. Lorry.” 


‘Oh dear me!” cried Mr. Lorry, rubbing his 
chin, and looking at his visitor dubiously. 

“Oh dear me, Sir ?” repeated Stryver, draw- 
ing back. “Oh dear you, Sir? What may your 
meaning be, Mr. Lorry?” 

‘‘My meaning,” answered the man of busi- 
ness, “is, of course, friendly and appreciative, 
and that it does you the greafest credit, and— 
in short, my meaning is every thing you could 
desire. But—really, you know, Mr. Stryver—” 
Mr. Lorry paused, and shook his head at him in 
the oddest manner, as if he were compelled 
against his will to add, internally, “ you know 
there really is so much, too much of you!” 

“ Well!” said Stryver, slapping the desk with 
his contentious hand, opening his eyes wider, 
and taking a long breath, ‘‘ if I understand you, 
Mr. Lorry, I'll be hanged!’ 

Mr. Lorry adjusted his little wig at both ears 
as a means toward that end, and bit the feather 
of a pen. 

**D—n it all, Sir!” said Stryver, staring at 
him, ‘‘am I not eligible?” 

“Oh dear yes! Yes. 
ble!” said Mr. Lorry. 
you are eligible.” 

“Am I not prosperous ?” asked Stryver. 

“Oh! if you come to prosperous, you are 
prosperous,” said Mr, Lorry, 

** And advancing ?” 

“If you come to advancing, you know,” said 
Mr. Lorry, delighted to be able to make anoth- 
er admission, ‘‘ nobody can doubt that.” 

“Then what on earth is your meaning, Mr. 
Lorry ?” demanded Stryver, perceptibly crest- 
fallen, 

“Well! I— 
asked Mr. Lorry. 

“Straight!” said Stryver, with a plump of his 
fist on the desk. 


Oh yes, you're eligi- 
“If you say eligible, 


Were you going there now?’ 


* Then I think I wouldn't, if I was ou.’’ 
‘“*Why?” said Stryver. “ Now, I'l out you 
in a corner,” forensically shaking a 1 refinger 








—which I hope I do not—whose taste was so 
coarse, and whose temper was so overbearing, 
that he could not restrain himself from speak- 
ing disrespectfully of that young lady at this 
desk, not even Tellson’s should prevent my giv- 
ing him a piece of my mind,” : 

The necessity of being angry in a suppressed 
tone had put Mr. Stryver’s blood-vessels into a 
dangerous state when it was his turn to be an- 
gry; Mr. Lorry’s veins, methodical as their 
courses could usually be, were in no better state 
now it was his turn. 

‘That is what I mean to tell you, Sir,” said 
Mr. Lorry. ‘ Pray Ict there be no mistake 
about it.” 

Mr. Stryver sucked the end of a ruler for a 
little while, and then stood hitting a tune out of 
his teeth with it, which probably gave him the 
toothache. He broke the awkward silence by 
saying, 

‘‘ This is something new to me, Mr. Lorry. 
You deliberately advive me not to go up to Solio 
and offer myself—myself, Stryver, of the King's 
Bench bar?” 

“Do you ask me for my advice, Mr, Stry- 
ver ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I do.” 

“Very good. Then I give it, and you have 
repeated it correctly.” 

“ And all I can say of it is,” langhed Stry- 
ver, with a vexed laugh, ‘‘ that this—-ha, ha !— 
beats every thing, past, present, and to come.” 

‘* Now understand me,” pursued Mr. Lorry. 
‘*As a man of business I am not justified in 
saying any thing about this matter, for, as a 
man of business, I knew nothing of it. But 
as an old fellow who has carried Miss Manette 
in his arms, who is the trusted friend of Miss 
Manette and of her father too, and who has a 
great affection for them both, I have spoken. 
The confidence is not of my seeking, recollect. 
Now you think I may not be right?” 

** Not I!” said Stryver, whistling. “I can’t 
undertake to find third parties in common 
sense; I can only find it for myself. I suppose 
sense in certain quarters ; you suppose mincing 
bread-and-butter nonsense. It’s new to me; 
but you are right, I dare say.” 

“What I suppose, Mr. Stryver, I claim to 


’ 





‘*D—N IT ALL, SIR! AM I NOT ELIGIBLE?” 


“You are a man of business and bound 
State your reason. Why 


at him. 
to have a reason. 
wouldn’t you go?” 

‘“‘ Because,” said Mr. Lorry, “I wouldn't go 
on such an object without having some cause to 
believe that I should succeed.” 

‘‘D—n me!” cried Stryver, ‘but this beats 
every thing!” 

Mr. Lorry glanced at the distant House, and 
glanced at the angry Stryver. 

‘*Here’s a man of business—a man of years 
—a man of experience—in a Bank,” said Stry- 
ver; “and having summed up three leading 
reasons for complete success, he says there’s no 
reason at all! Says it with his head on!” Mr. 
Stryver remarked upon the peculiarity as if it 
would have been infinitely less remarkable if he 
had said it with his head off. 

‘* When I speak of success, I speak of success 
with the young lady; and when I speak of 
causes and reasons to make success probable, I 
speak of causes and reasons that will tell as such 
with the young lady. The young lady, my good 
Sir,” said Mr. Lorry, mildly tapping the Stry- 
ver arm, ‘‘the young lady. The young lady 
goes before all.” 

“Then you mean to tell me, Mr. Lorry,” said 
Stryver, squaring his elbows, “that it is your 
deliberate opinion that the young lady at pres- 
ent in question is a mincing Fool?” 

“Not exactly so. I mean to tell you, Mr. 
Stryver,” said Mr. Lorry, reddening, “that I 
will hear no disrespectful word of that young 
lady from any lips ; cad that Hf I knew any man 





characterize for myself. And understand me, 
Sir,” said Mr. Lorry, quickly flushing again. 
**T will not—not at Tellson’s—have it 
characterized for me by any gentleman breath- 
ing.” 

‘‘There! I beg your pardon!” said Stryver. 

‘Granted. Thank you. Well, Mr. Stryver, 
I was about to say: it might be painful to you 
to find yourself mistaken; it might be painful 
to Doctor Manette to have the task of being 
explicit with you; it might be very painful to 
Miss Manette to have the task of being explicit 
with you. You know the terms upon which I 
have the honor and happiness to stand with the 
family. If you please, committing you in no 
way, representing you in no way, I will under- 
take to correct my advice by the exercise of a 
little new observation and judgment expressly 
brought to bear upon it. If you should then be 
dissatisfied with it, you can but test its sound- 
ness for yourself; if, on the other hand, you 
should be satisfied with it, and it should be what 
it now is, it may spare all sides what is best 
spared. What do you say?” 

“ How long would you keep me in town?” 

‘Qh! it is only a question of a few hours. I 
could go to Soho this evening, and come to your 
chambers afterward.” 

“Then I say yes,” said Stryver: ‘‘I won't 
go up there now} Iam not so hot upon it as 
that comes to. I say yes; and I shall expect 
you to look in to-night. Good-morning.” 

“ ‘Then Mr. Stryver turned and burst out of the 
Bank, causing such a concussion of air om his 
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passage through, that to stand up against it 
bowing behind the two counters, required the 
utmost remaining strength of the two ancient 
clerks. ‘Those venerabie and feeble persons 
were always seen by the public in the act of 
bowing, and were popularly believed, when they 
had bowed a customer out, still to keep on bow- 
ing in the empty office until they bowed anoth- 
er customer in. 

The barrister was keen enough to divine that 
the banker woald not have gone so far in his 
expression of opinion on any less solid ground 
than moral certainty. Unprepared as he was 
for the large pill he had to swallow, he got it 
down. “And now,” said Mr. Stryver, shaking 
his forensic forefinger at the Temple in gener- 
al, when it was down, ‘‘ my way out of this is, 
to put yon all in the wrong.” 

It was a bit of the art of an Old Bailey tac- 
tician, in which he found great relief. ‘ You 
shall not put me in the wrong, young lady,” said 
Mr. Stryver; “I'll do that for you.” 

Accordingly, when Mr. Lorry called that 
night as late as ten o'clock, Mr. Stryver, among 
a quantity of books and papers littered out for 
the. purpose, seemed to have nothing less on his 
mind than the subject of the morning. He 
even showed surprise when he saw Mr. Lorry, 
and was altogether in an absent and preoccupied 
state. 

“Well!” said that good-natured emissary, 
after a full half-hour of bootless attempts to 
bring him round to the question, ‘I have been 
to Soho.” 

‘To Soho?” repeated Mr. Stryver, coldly. 
‘Oh, to be sure! What am I thinking of!” 

‘*And I have no doubt,” said Mr. Lorry, 
‘*that I was right in the.conversation we had. 
My opinion is confirmed, and I reiterate my 
advice.” 

‘¢] assure you,” returned Mr. Stryver, in the 
friendliest way, ‘‘ that I am sorry for it on your 
account, and sorry for it on the poor father’s 
account. I know this must always be a sore 
subject with the family; let us say no more 
about it.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Mr. Lorry. 

“I dare say not,” rejoined Stryver, nodding 
his head in a smoothing and final way; ‘‘no 
matter, no matier.” 

‘«But it does matter,” Mr. Lorry urged. 

‘No it doesn’t; I assure you it doesn’t. Hav- 
ing supposed that there was sense where there 
is no sense, and a laudable ambition where there 
is not a laudable ambition, I am well out of my 
mistake, and no- harm is done. Young women 
have committed similar follies often before, and 
have repented them in poverty and obscurity 
often before. In an unselfish aspect, I am sor- 
ry that the thing has dropped, because it would 
have been a good thing for others in a worldly 
point of view; in a selfish aspect, Iam glad that 
the thing has dropped, because it would have 
been a bad thing for me in a worldly point of 
view—it is hardly necessary to say I could have 
gained nothing by it. There is no harm at all 
done. I have not proposed to the young lady, 
and, between ourselves, I am by no means cer- 
tain, on reflection, that I ever should have com- 
mitted myself to that extent. Mr. Lorry, you 
can not control the mincing vanities and giddi- 
nesses of empty-headed girls; you must not ex- 
pect to do it, or you will always be disappoint- 
ed. Now, pray say no more about it. I tell 
you I regret it on account of others, but I am 
satisfied on my own account. And I am really 
very much obliged to you for allowing me to 
sound you, and for giving me your advice; you 
know the young lady better than I do; you were 
right, it never would have done.” 

Mr. Lorry was so taken aback that he looked 
quite stupidly at Mr. Stryver shouldering him 
toward the door, with an appearance of shower- 
ing generosity, forbearance, and good-will on 
his erring head. ‘ Make the best of it, my deas 
Sir,” said Stryver ; “‘ say no more about it ; thank 
you again for allowing me to sound you; good- 
night!” 

Mr. Lorry was out in the night before he 
knew where he was. Mr. Stryver was lying 
back on his sofa, winking at his ceiling. 


—_--—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FELLOW OF NO DELICACY. 


Ir Sydney Carton ever shone any where he 
certainly never shone in the house of Doctor 
Manette. He had been there often, during a 
whole year, and had always been the same 
moody and morose lounger there. When he 
eared to talk he talked well; but the cloud of 
caring for nothing, which overshadowed him 
with such a fatal darkness, was very rarely 
pierced by the light within him, 

And yet he did care something for the streets 
that environed that house, and for the senseless 
stones that made their pavements. Many a 
night he vaguely and unhappily wandered there, 
when wine had brought no transitory gladness 
to him; many a dreary daybreak revealed his 
solitary figure lingering there, and still linger- 
ing there when the first beams of the sun, 
brought into strong relief, removed beauties of 
architecture in spires of churches and lofty 
buildings, as perhaps the quiet time brought 
some sense of better things, else forgotten and 
unattainable, into his mind. Of late, the neg- 
lected bed in the Temple court had known him 
more scantily than ever; and often, when he 
had thrown himself upon it no longer than a few 
minutes, he had got up again, and haunted that 
neighborhcod. 

On a day in August, when Mr. Stryver (after 
notifying to his jackal that ‘“‘he had thought 
better of that marrying matter”) had carried 
his delicacy into Devonshire, and when the sight 
and scent of flowers in the City streets had some 
waifs of goodness in them for the worst, of health 














for the sickliest, and of youth for the oldest, Syd- 
ney’s fect still trod those stones. From being 
irresolute and purposeless, his feet became ani- 
mated by an intention ; and in the working out 
of that intention they took him to the Doctor's 
door. 

He was shown up stairs, and found Lucie 
at her work, alone. She had never been quite 
at her ease with him, and received him with 
some little embarrassment as he seated himself 
near her table. But looking up at his face in 
the interchange of the first few commonplaces, 
she observed a change in it. 

‘“*T fear you are not well, Mr. Carton!’ 

““No. Bat the life I lead, Miss Manette, is 
not conducive to health. What is to be expect- 
ed of, or by, such profligates ?” 

“Is it not—forgive me; I have begun the ques- 
tion on my lips—a pity to live no better life ?” 

“God knows it is a shame!” 

“Then why not change it?” 

Looking gently at him again, she was sur- 
prised and saddened to sec that there were tears 
in his eyes. There were tears in his voice too, 
as he answered: 

“Tt is too late for that. I shall never be 
better than I am. I shall sink lower and be 
worse.” 

He leaned an elbow on her table, and cov- 
ered his eyes with his hand. The table trem- 
bled in the silence that followed. 

She had never seen him softened, and was 
much distressed. He knew her to be so with- 
out looking at her, and said: 

‘Pray forgive me, Miss Manette. I break 
down before the knewledge of what I want to 
say to you. Will you hear me?” 

“Tf it will do you any good. Mr, Carton, if 
it would make you happier, it would make me 
very glad!” 

“‘ God bless you for your sweet compassion !” 

He unshaded his face after a little while, and 
spoke steadily. 

“Don’t be afraid to hear me. Don’t shrink 
from any thing I say. I am like one who died 
young. All my life might have been.” 

“No, Mr. Carton. I am sure that the best 
part of it might still be; I am sure that you 
might be much, much worthier of yourself.” 

** Say of you, Miss Manette; and although I 
know better—although in the mystery of my 
own wretched heart I know better—I shall nev- 
er forget it!” 

She was pale and trembling. He came to 
her relief with a fixed despair of himself which 
made the interview unlike any other that could 
have been holden. 

‘* If it had been possible, Miss Manette, that 
you could have returned the love of the man you 
see before you—self-flung away, wasted, drunk- 
en, poor creature of misuse as you know him to 
be—he would have been conscious this day and 
hour, in spite of his happiness, that he would 
bring you to misery, bring you to sorrow and 
repentance, blight you, disgrace you, pull you 
down with him. I know very well that you can 
have no tenderness for me; I ask for none; I 
am even thankful that it can not be.” 

“ Without it, can I not save you, Mr. Carton ? 
Can I not recall you—forgive me again !—to a 
better course? Can I in no way repay your 
confidence? I know this is a confidence,” she 
modestly said, after a little hesitation, and in 
earnest tears. “I know you would say this to 
no one else. Can I turn it to no good account 
for yourself, Mr. Carton ?” 

He shook his ; 

“To none. No, Miss Manette, to none. If 
you will hear me through a very little more, all 

you ean ever do fot me is done. I wish you to 
Sow that you have been the last dream of my 
soul, In my tion I have not been so 
degraded but that the sight of you with your 
father, and of this home made such a home by 
you, has stirred old shadows that I thought had 
died out of me. Since I knew you I have been 
troubled by a remorse that I thought would 
never repr’  _—-e again, and have heard whis- 
pers from old _.ces impelling me upward, that 
I thought wei. silent for ever. I have had un- 
formed ideas of striving afresh, beginning anew, 
shaking off sloth and sensuality, and fighting 
out the abandoned fight. A dream, all a dream, 
that ends in nothing, and leaves the sleeper 
where he lay down! but I wish you to know 
that you inspired it.” 

‘Will nothing of it remain? 
ton, think again! try again!” 

“No, Miss Manette; all through it I have 
known myself to be quite undeserving. And 
yet I have had the weakness, and have still the 
weakness, to wish you to know with what a sud- 
den mastery you kindled me, heap of ashes that 
I am, into fire—a fire, however, inseparable in 
its nature from myself, quickening nothing, 
lighting nothing, doing no service, idly burning 
away.” 

‘“Since it is my misfortune, Mr. Carton, to 
have made you more unhappy than you were 
before you knew me—” 

*‘Don’t say that, Miss Manette, for you would 
have reclaimed me, if any thing could. You 
will not be the cause of my becoming worse.” 

“Since the state of your mind that you de- 
scribe, is, at all events, attributable to some in- 
fluence of mine—this is what I mean, if I can 
make it plain—can I use no influence to serve 
you? Have I no power for good with you at 
all?” 

“The utmost good that I am capable of now, 
Miss Manette, I have come here to realize. Let 
me carry through the rest of my misdirected 
life the remembrance that I opened my heart 
to you, last of all the world, and that there was 
something left in me at this time which you 
could deplore and pity.” 

“Which I entreated you to believe, again and 
again, most fervently, with all my heart, was 
capable of better things, Mr, Carton!” 


Oh, Mr. Car- 





“ Entreat me to believe it no more, Miss Ma- 
nette. I have proved myself, and I know bet- 
ter. I distress you; I draw fast to an end. 
Will you let me believe, when I recall this day, 
that the Jast confidence of my life was reposed 
in your pure and innocent and that it 
lies there alone, and will be shared by no one ?” 

‘If that will be a consolation to you, yes.” 

‘*Not even by the dearest one ever to be 
known to you?” 

“Mr. Carton,” she answered, after an agi- 
tated pause, “the secret is yours, not mine; 
and I promise to respect it.” 

“Thank you. And again, God bless you!” 

He put her hand to his lips and moved toward 
the door. 

‘‘Be under no apprehension, Miss Manette, 
of my ever resuming this conversation by so 
much as a passing word. I will never refer to 
it again. If I were dead that could not be surer 
than it is henceforth. In the hour of my death 
I shall hold sacred the one good remembrance 
—and shall thank and bless you for it—that my 
last avowal of myself was made to you, and that 


my name, and faults, and miseries, were gently 


carried in your heart. May it otherwise be 
light and happy !” 

He was so unlike what he had ever shown 
himself to be, and it was so sad to think how 
much he had thrown away, and how much he 
every day kept down and perverted, that Lucie 
Manette wept mournfully for him as he stood 
looking back at her. 

“Be comforted!” he said, “‘I am not worth 
such feeling, Miss Manette. An hour or two 
hence, and the low companions and low habits 
that I scorn but yield to, will render me less 
worth such tears as those than any wretch who 
creeps along the streets. Be comforted! But 
within myself I shall always be toward you what 
Iam now, though outwardly I shall be what you 
have heretofore seen me. The last supplica- 
tion but one I make to you is, that you will be- 
lieve this of me.” 

‘*T will, Mr. Carton. I am certain that I 
may.” ‘ 

“‘ My last supplication of all is this, and with 
it I will relieve you of a visitor with whom I 
well know you have nothing in unison, and be- 
tween whom and you there is an impassable 
space. It is useless to say it, I know, but it 
rises out of my soul. For you, and for any dear 
to you, I would do any thing. If my career 
were of that better kind that there was any op- 
portunity or capacity of sacrifice in it, I would 
embrace any sacrifice for you and for those dear 
to you. Try to hold me in your mind, at some 
quiet times, as ardent and sincere in this one 
thing. The time will come, the time will not 
be long in coming, when new ties will be formed 
about you—ties that will bind you yet more 
tenderly and strongly to the home you so adorn 
—the dearest ties that will ever grace and glad- 
den you. Oh, Miss Manette, when the little 
picture of a happy father’s face looks up in 
yours, when you see your own bright beauty 
springing up anew at your feet, think now and 
then that there is a man who would give his 
life to keep a life you love beside you!” 

He said, ‘* Farewell!” said “‘ A last God bless 
you!” and left her. 

- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s Kalliston. 


As a wash for the complexion, it has no equal; it is 
distinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allay- 
ing all tendency to inflammation. It is also a powerful 
cleanser of the skin, removing tan, freckles, pimples, 
and all discolorations. These, with its refreshing and 
invigorating properties, render it an indispensable requi- 
site for the toilet of every lady. 

Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 

Boston. 





For sale by all the principal Druggists. 
Fifty Cents a Bottle. 
flavored 


go O82, 
'® corse, 
o C&C 


y* For sale by 
oO 


© Cormrat & Co 
bs) No. 5 Beaver 
Street. 
Curtis’ Cure for Baldness. 
This remedy is reliable; contains no oil, lead, or sul- 
phur; it has been tested in Boston, Providence, and the 
Eastern States. J. M. CURTIS, Proprietor, Providence, 
R. 1. Sold by E. M. Guion, 127 Bowery; J. & J. Cod- 
dington, 715 Broadway; W. H. Lewis, 527 Greenwich 
Street; John Jones, 722 Houston Street, New York; Mrs. 
Hayes; G, P. Milne; and Reynolds & Co., Brooklyn ; 
P. Sellew, Jersey City; U. T. Mercer, Newark. 
BARNES & PARE, Nos. 13 and 15 Park Row, 
And all Druggists, General Agents. 


The Best is always Cheapest. 


ROTHE’S 


New and Improved Hair Dye. 


From the recipe of a celebrated German Chemist, 
gives a natural color, is easily applied, and always gives 
entire satisfaction. Ample testimonials, not published, 
can be seen, to prove the superiority of this Dye over all 
others, Warranted the best Hair Dye in the market. 


Sold by all Drege 2. 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., 
91 Fulton Street, New York. 


The Oriental Fruit Paste, or Aromatic 
Jelly of Figs and Senna, 
Combines all the laxative properties of pure extract of 
Senna, in a delicious sugar-coated paste. Is the safest 
and most agreeable remedy for Constipation of the Bow- 
els and all irregularities caused by negiect of nature, and 
invaluable asa Family Medicine. Sold by all Druggists. 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
91 Fulton Street, New York, 
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Strong - bodied 
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Mercantile Record. 


Billiard-Table Makers, 
op > Catienter (Phelan's Tables), 63, 65, 67, and 


Blank-Books and Stationcry. 


Francis and Loutrel, 45 Maiden Lane. 


Cutlery, Manufacturers cf 


Rowe, John, & Co., 269 Pearl (Am. Shears and Scissors). 


Direction-Labels and Tags. 


Mauger, Victor E., 115 Chambers. 


Frame Makers, Looking-Glass & Picture. 


Sigler, Horace V., Agent, 215 Centre. 


and Publishers, 
Fowler & Wells, 308 Broadway. 


Paint Manufacturers. 


Hall & Cornell, 123 Maiden Lane. 
EASTMAN’S 

White Mountain Guide-Book. 

Ross & Tousey, Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 














BEfORE STARTING FOR THE COUN- 
J TRY, PURCHASE ONE OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING BOOKS. YOU WILL CERTAINLY ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP MORE: 


ACADIA. By Fred. S. Cozzens. lvol.,cloth. $1. 








~ FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND FARMING. By H 
Ward Beecher. 3135 — 


VIEWS AND EXPERIENCES OF RELIGIOUS SUB- 
JECTS. By Henry Ward Beecher. $1 25. 


PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Alice Cary. $1. 
NOTES FROM BEECHER'S DISCOURSES. $1. 

MME. LE VERT’S SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. $2. 
THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS. New Edition. $1. 


For sale on the Cars and Steamboats, 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
New York. 


YARDLEY & STATHAD'S 
ORIGINAL HONEY SOAP. 
The superior qualities of this celebrated soap are too 

well known in Europe and America to need any recom- 
mendation. It is regarded as indispensably necessary in 
all families, both as a companion to the toilet and for 
general use. Numerous imitations have been iniroduced, 
and purchasers should see that the maker's names are 
impressed on each piece of soap. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., 
Importers of Druggists’ Fancy Goods, 

91 Fulton Street, New York, ol Milk Street, Boston. 


eo Love (L’Amour). 

Translated from M. Michelet's great 

° French work. *‘* No volume is at pres- 

ent exciting more lively interest and cnriosity through- 

out the country than this. Praised by some, and con- 

demned by others, it is the ‘ sensation’ book of the day.” 

A fifth edition printing. One volume, muslin. Price $1. 

*,” Sent by mail, postane paid, on receipt of the price, 
by RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 

130 Grand Street, New York. 




















Designed for the use of the Medical Profession and the 
Family, having superseded the so-called * Gins’’—* Ar- 
omatic,” ** Cordial,” “ Medicated,” &c., is now indorsed 
by all of the prominent physicians, chemists, and con- 
noisseurs as possessing all of those infrinsie medicinal 
qualities (tonic and diuretic) which belong to an old and 
pure Gin, Put up in quart bottles and sold by all drug- 
gists, grocers, &c. 

A. M. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 

No. 338 Broadway, N. Y. 


Where Baldness Exists, it causes a new 


growth of soft, glossy, ringletty hair; gray hairs or whisk- 
ers, by its use, speedily assume the pristine color and 
flexibility of youth. Jt is not a Dye, simply a great 
Chemical Discovery, celebrated as Jvutes Haver's Eau 
ATHENIENNE, or Harz Restorer, and sold by all Drug- 
gists, and by Jutrs Haug. & Co., No. 704 Curstnct 
Srneer, Philadelphia. 


IMMEL’'S WHITE ALMOND SOAP 
and FAMILY BAR SOAP are confideatly recom- 
mended for their emollient properties and delightful 
aroma. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
, Perfumer, London and Paris, 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


Cure Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Indigestion. 
Cure Heart Burn, Heart Burn, Acidity, Acidity. 
Cure Water Brash, Water Brash, Jaundice, Jaundice. 
Cure Liver Complaint, Liver Complaint, Debility. 
Cure Fever and Ague, Dilious Complaints. 

Cure Ieadache, Costiveness, Piles, Nervousness. 
Cure Flatulency, Neuralgia, Female Complaints, 

These Bitters are so well known as the most remarkable 
and efficient yet discovered for the absolute and rapid 
cure of the above diseascs, that it is altogether unnecessa- 
ry to enlarge upon i merits. 

&. W. TOWLE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Sold everywhere. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


(Esta»lished in 1778.) 
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New Freezing for Men and Wine. 
BY HENLY L. DALZELL. 

Oh! summer is upon us, 
With her roses and her flowers; 

The woods are full of melody, 
The bees are in their bowers; 

The surf comes leaping to the shore, 
The sea is calm and gm 

And all‘the children of Bon 
Prepare for sudden flight. 

To Newport, Saratoga, 
To Islip and Nahant, 

To Sharon and to Lebanon, 
Our glittering crowds levant; 

They go for cooling zephyrs, 
For purer air and skies, 

And the wretch compelled to pant at home, 
With envy vainly sighs! 

But mark you all the Fatuens, 
And mark you all the Sons, 

Ere they pack their rods and fishing-gear, 
Their tackle and their guns— 

Oh! almost every MAN and nor 
Who aught of comfort knows, 

Will visit Smrra, in Futon Street, 
And BUY 50ME SUMMER CLOTIIES: 

For these garments are the jauntiest 
That ever yet were worn— 

The gayest, cheapest, prettiest, 
By mortal ever borne; 

The suits, we mean, called zErmyn svITs, 
Which are so cool and nice, 

That if you wrap them round a flask, 
THE WINE WILL NEED NO ICE. 


“Twin Temples 


Fashion.” 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William 8t., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jr., 
NEW YORK. 





of 





ROBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITH RICE. 


COZZENS’ 
West wae Hotel 


NOW OPEN. 


LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 
Bercen Pornt, Eupson Co, N. J. 
Wesley W. Hill (ate of the Lafarge House), Proprietor. 

This fashionable Summer [otel is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Kill von Kull, opposite Staten Island. 
Excellent Bathing, Boating, Fishing, and Driving in the 
immediate vicinity. Gentlemen with their families vis- 
iting New York, will find this House as convenient as a 
hotel in town, as it takes no longer time (only 35 minutes 
by Steamboat) to reach it, than to go from South Ferry 
to Union Square. 


L*= HOPATCONG HOUSE, AT 
LAKE HOPATUONG, NOW OPEN. 
Gentlemen with their families, or single gentlemen, 
can make arrangements for Summer Board at reasonable 
prices. Parties wishing that rare amusement, viz. : 
**GOOD FISHING,” can enjoy it at this beautiful place 
to perfection; also, GOOD BATHING. Itis two-and-a- 
half hours’ ride from New York, by Morris and Essex 
Railroad to Drakeville station, where stages will be in 
waiting to convey passengers to the Ilouse, a distance 
of three miles. Post Office address—Drakeville, Morris 
county, N. J. J. i. DAVIS. — 


CONGRESS HALL, 
Saratoga Springs. 


This well-kept and fashionable HOTEL IS NOW 
OPEN for the Season. eres can be engaged by 


addressing the Proprietor 
HATHORN & McMICHAEL. 


Long Branch, N. J. 
Howland’s Hotel, 


is 


Now Open for the Season. 
Ohio White Sulphur Springs, 


OPEN TO VISITORS SEEKING HEALTIE OR PLEASURE, 
FROM JUNE I8T TO OCTORER IT. 
ACCOMMODATIONS for OVER 500 VISITORS. 
The Ohio Wurre SuLruvur Srrincs are situated in 
Delaware County, 18 miles North of Columbus, (the 

Capitol of Ohie) on the Sciota River. 

The medicinal qualities of these Springs are unsur- 
passed by those of any other Mineral Waters in the 
United States. 

For Room or other information, address 

ANDREW WILSON, Jz. 
White Sulphur Springs, Obie, 

















INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the firm of COLE- 
MAN & STETSON, of the Astor House, and more re- 
cently engaged at the St. Nicholas Ilotel, New York, has, 
in connection with his son, FREDERICK W. COLEMAN, 
opened the above-named elegant house, which, having 
been enlarged and greatly improved, renders it very de- 
sirable to visitors at this the grandest of watering places. 


TRENTON FALLS. 


This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 





Utica by Railroad. 


N. B. Three trains a day. 





FINELE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


For Family Use, Tailoring Purposes, Saddlery, &c. 
Warranted to give better satisfaction than any other 
machine in market, or money refunded. Agents 
wanted. 


503 BROADWAY, 
Next to the St, Nicholas Hotel. 


TIFFANY & CO, 
& Man 


Importers 
ae 550 Broadway, New York, and 
Rue Richelieu, No. 79, 
DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE JEWELRY. WATCHES. 

Strver Wars, PLatep Wang, TABLE CUTLERY; 
Ciocks, Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Desks, Degssine-Cases, Work-Boxes, J Ewe.-Loxns, 
Fans, Kicn Porcr.atn, 

And many other Articles of Art and I q 

The only Agents in New York for the sale of Chas. 
Frodsham's Watches, whose superiority over any other 
ee time-pieces ever made is unquestionably estab- 
ishe 

Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest 
Price at which it will be sold. 

We cordially extend to strangers an invitation to in- 
spect our stock, assuring all that a call will incur not the 
least eiguiicn to purchase. 


ROTESTANT FRENCH INSTI- 
TUTE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, in New York, 

No. 48 East 24th Street, near Madison Park. Boarding 
and Day School, CLassicaL and CommerrotaL. This 
institution will be reopened on the 15th of September. 
It presents a thorough course of instruction in all its 
branches, including the Spanish and German lauguages. 
The French is the language of the school. Comfortable 
arrangements for a limited number of pupils. Prospect- 
us, with testimonials, the names of my pupils and of 
their parents during the past rour years, &c., to be had. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director, 


References: Paris, Rev. Dr. F. Monod. 

Geneva, Rev. Dr. Merle d' Aubigné. 
Washington, Hon, Lewis Cass, Secretary of State. 
Boston, Prof, L. Agassiz, 

Princeton, Prof. A, Guyot. 

New York, C. King, President of Columbia College. 
Rev. Dr. I. Ferris, Chancellor of the N. Y. University. 
Rev. Dr. 8. H. Tyng. 

Rev. Dr. F. Hawke. 


Charles Grobe’s New Method 


FOR THK 


PIANO FORTE. 


Mr. Grobe is so well known, that any remarks as to 
his qualifications would be superfluous, Suffice it to 
say, that he has produced in his New Method a work for 
elementary teaching superior to any other. It is emi- 
nently the Book for the People, and as the result of the 
ripe experience of the author, it is invaluable to Teacher 
or Pupil. Nothing is anticipated, nothing hurried. The 
Pupil is led by easy, pleasant, and gradual means to the 
desired end. The dryness so often complained of in 
works of instruction is altogether avoided, and the Pub- 
lishers believe it to be the most simple, clear, progress- 
ive, and judicious system of instruction extant. The 
work contains ten engraved figures, illustrating the dif- 
ferent positions of the hands and fingers. The type is 
new and unusually beautiful and distinct. The paper 
the whitest and best, and the binding handsome. Price 
$2 00; in Cloth, $3 00. Copies sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the marked price. T he trade supplied. 
A handsome discount to Teachers and Seminaries. 


FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 
New York. 
LEE & WALKER. Philadelphia. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is 

far superior to Eau de Cologne as a lotion for the 

Toilet or Bath, a reviving Perfume and a powerful Dis- 
infectant. 

Sold by all the Trade, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 




















Lord Ward’s Worcestershire Sauce. 

Is the TRUE Worcestershire Sauce. Is excellent for all 
purposes. 

ASK FOR, and HAVE ONLY LORD WARD'S. 

Used at every Hotel, and sold by all Grocers and 
Fruit Dealers, 

Wholesale and for Exportation, by 

JONATHAN JONES & CO,,. 
46 Broad Street, New Yerk. 

Sold Retail by the Grocers and Fruit Houses. Half 

Pints, 30 cents per bottle; Pints, 50 cents per bottle. 





Singer’s Sewing Machines. 


New Styles. 
From $50 to $125, 


Singer's Famiry Macutng, the price of which is only 
$50, is a light and elegantly decorated Machine, capable 
of performing, in the best style, all the sewing of a pri- 
vate family. 

Singer's STANDARD Macutnes for manufacturing 
purpeses are well known to be without any successful 
rival in the market. Much has recently been published 
in regard to various stitches made by Sewing Machines. 
Singer's Machines make the best stitch ever invented, 
and do it in the best style. A great discount is made to 
clergymen. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sew- 
ing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I, M. SINGER & CO., 
No, 458 Broadway, New York. 





THE GREAT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


The Life of Garibaldi, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
TRANSLATED BY THEODORE DWIGIIT. 
WITH A PORTRAIT ON STEEL. 
Price One Dollar. 


A. 8S. BARNES & BURR, 
51 and 53 John Street. 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED 


Noiseless Family Sewing Machines, 
At Reduced Prices. 


Offices of Exhibition and Sale — 495 Broadway, New 
York; 18 Summer Street, Boston; 730 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia; I51 Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; 58 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


(= SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, .£] 


Just published by 

















PIESSE 
& 
LUBIN’S, 
PERFUMERY, 
every flower that 
breathes a fragrance Sold by all 
SWEET SCENTS 4 Draggists in 
THE FLOWER OF THE DAY*#f every city. 
KISS-ME-QUICK — 
FRANGIPANNI Wholesale 
chem Agent, 
J. PHrcurprs, 
87 Pearl St. 
New-York. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW WORK. 
G. P. Purnam, Agent for the Author, will publish, 
ugust, 


Early in Au 
TRAVELS IN GREECE AND RU: 
With . EXCURSION TO CRETE” 
; y BAYARD TAYLOR 
With Steel Pinte, ** Delphi” and the “ae of St. Ba- 
|, Mescow. 1 vol. 12mo. 


0,0 « More vigorous and graphic than cher of its pre- 
decsenora editi f BAY 

Also, new tions of BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAY- 
sit te 7 sep $9 25; Sheep, $11 00; Half Calf, extra, 


$39 50 











MUSICAL ACADEMY, Catskill 
PER QUARTER Mountains, Bothsexes. Students 
received any time. For partienlars, address Rev. HEN- 
RY J. FOX, A.M., Ashland, N. ¥., or D. G. HUBBARD, 
Esg., 52 Broadway. 


| ASmRAND INST. and 





NOW READY: 


THE 
Dred Scott Decision. 


OPINION OF CHIEF-JUSTICE 


ROGER B. TANEY, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 
BY DR. J. H. VAN EVRIE. 
ALSO, 
AN APPENDIX, 
By SAM. A. CARTWRIGHT, M.D., of New Orleans, 
ENTITLED, 


“Natural History of the Prognathous 
Race of Mankind.” 


ORIGINALLY WRITTEN FOR THE New York DAr-Boox. 





THE GREAT WANT OF A BRIEF PAMPHLET 
containing the famous decision of Chief-Justice Taney, 
in the celebrated Dred Scott Case, has induced the Pub- 
lishers of the Day-Boox to present this edition to the 
public. It contains a Historical Introduction by Dr. Van 
Evrie, author of “ Negroes and Negro Slavery," and an 
Appendix by Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, in which 
the physical differences between the negro and the white 
races are forcibly presented. As a whole, this pamphlet 
gives the historical, legal, and physical aspects of the 
“Slavery” Question in a concise compass, and should be 
circulated by thousands before the next presidential elcc- 
tion. All who desire to answer the arguments of the 
abolitionists should read it. In order to place it before 
the masses, and induce Democratic Clubs, Democratic 
Town Committees, and all interested in the cause, to or- 
der it for distribution, it has been put down at the fol- 
lowing low rates, for which it will be sent, free of post- 
age, to any part of the United States. Dealers supplied 
at the same rate. 


Single Copies ....... Povccvvcevccece $0 25 

Five Copies ......cccesssccccscceses 100 

Twelve Copies .....eee.eeceeeescees 200 

Fifty Copies ......seceeececseesecs 7 00 

One Hundred Copies ........+++++++ 12 00 

Every additional Hundred..... seeee 10 00 
Address 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON, & CO., 
Publishers of Day-Boox, 
No. 40 Ann Street, New York. 


2 - 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
PURGATIVE MEDICINE. 
For Cestrvenrss ; 
For tne Curse or Drsrersta; 
For JAUNDICE; 
For tux Cure or INDIGESTION; 
For Heapacue; 
For tux Cuns or Drsenrerry ; 
For a Foun Stomacn ; 
Fer tus Cune or Exystre.as; 
For tam Prixs; 
For tax Cure OF BOROPULA ; 
For at ScrorvLoys COMPLarnts ; 
For tux Cuns oF Raeemarisx ; 
For Diseases OF THE SKIN; 
For tus Cuns or Livex Comrpiatnt; 
For Drorer; 
For rae Cens or Terren, Tumors, axp Saut Rusu; 
For Worms; 
For tus Curr or Govt; 
For a Dixner Pri; 
For tne Cure or NEvRatota; 
For Pvniryine tas Buioop. 

They are sugar-coated, no that the most sensitivecan 
take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can arise from their use in any quantity. 

Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00. 





PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


One Hundred Songs of Scotland. 
MUSIC AND WORDS. The most complete Collec- 
tion of National, Patriotic, Sentimental, and Humerous 

Scotch Songs issued in one volume. Price 50 cents, 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Raaaes BOUQUET — ALL THE 


YEAR ROUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
leading Perfumes in Paris and London. 
Sold 4 all the Trade, 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 








SLLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventiens 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. J’ut- 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of latent Office 
Buik ling, WwW aaningion City, D. C. 


$ 3 PER MONTH.— Wanted in every 
State, good Canvassers and Agents at $30 
per month and expenses paid. 
For particulars send full address to S. F, FRENCH & 
CO., 121 Naseau Street, N. 








Ae SARSAPARILLA. — The great 
American Remedy for Purifying the Blood—com- 
bines in itself the properties of an Antiseptic, a mild 
Cathartic, and a tonic. It quickly removes from the 
blood, and other fluids of the body, the npraitice of un- 
healthy secretions which engender and feed disease. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggiste, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. 








ALL NORTHERN TRAVELLERS 
SIOULD PROCURE THAT SPLENDID PICTORIAL NAND- 


BOO 
Hunter’s Panoramic Guide, 
FROM NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC. 

Being a perfect picture of those portions of the Canadas 
through which the river St. Lawrence flowe. This splen- 
did panorama is twelve feet in length, and comprises 
most beautiful and highly finished views of the Falis of 
Niagara, the Thousand Islands, the Rapids, Victoria 
Bridge, the cities of Montreal, Toronto, Kingston, Que- 
bec, &c., and numerous smaller nces, together with 70 
pages of illustrated ry = scriptions of Canadian 
scenery, similar to the European Hand-Books of the 
Rhine, &c. We can give employment to 1000 TRAYV- 
ELLING Te in selling this beautiful book. 


Price $1 at reta 
JOHN P. Th Ww ETT & CO,, Publishers, Boston. 


IMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 

ders it soft and beautiful. 
Sold pig Ru, the Trade. 
RIMMEL, Per/fumer, London and Paris. 








ECTURES FOR 1859—60.— TO 
MANAGERS OF YOUNG MEN'S ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, INSTITUTES, LYCEUMS, &c., &c. 

As the Subscriber is desirous of soon making his ar- 
rangements for Lectures to be delivered by him during 
the next Autumn and Winter season, 1850-60, he re- 
spectfully requests the Committees to address him as 
soon as may be comvenicnt. 

PARK BENJAMIN, 24 West 17th Street, New York. 

June 16, 1859, 


Every Number of Harren’s MaGazixe contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


A Splendid Number. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST. 
CONTENTS : 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ ESSEX." 

Illustrated hy Eleven Engravings. 

A FOREST STORY.-——THE HUNTING-GROUNDS 
OF THE SARANAC, By T. Appison Ricnarps. 

Illustrated by Thirteen Engravings. 

THE MUSICIANS OF OUR WOODS. 

Illustrated by Twenty-nine Engravings. 

MY WIFE. 

WHATLL YOU DRINK? 

A BALLAD. 

VISITORS. 

HEXAMETERS AT JAMESTOWN. 
ISABELL BERNARD'S LESSON, 

LEGAL WIT. 

MARGARET STUART. 

THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuaocxrsay. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — The Patron.—Miles's Whistle. — 

Four Head-Pieces. 

Chapter LXXX. Pocahontas. 

Chapter LXXXI. Res Angusta Domi. 

Chapter LXXXII. Miles’s Moidore. 

Chapter LXXXIII. Troubles and Congolations. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

MASTER CHARLEY'S FOURTH OF JULY. 

ILtvereations.—Master Charley as Washington.— 

The Aceldent.—The Rescue. — Was like.—Triumpli.—lKe- 
ward of Valor.—The Battle of Bunker’s Hill. -~ rsonal 
Combat. — A Gallant Charge. —- Firing Crackers, — Au 
Explosion.—Finis, 
FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Morning Costume and Child's 
Dress.—Burnous.—Boy's Scotch Cap. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year ° . $3 00 
‘Two Copies for One Year . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex Sun- 
SCRILNERS. 

Ilanrre’s Wrexvy and Ilanrrn’s Maoazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “Tianrrn’s Magazine" must bo 
paid at the Office where it ts received, The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year, 

HARPER & BROTIIERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THLE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nompen; $2 50 a Year. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Ilustrated by 
McLENAN, was commenced in ‘* Harper's Weekly" for 
May 7, and will be continued from week to week until 
completed. 

GEO, WILLIAM CURTIS'S Iituetrated Serial Tale 
of American Life, entitled “ TRU ,”? was commenced 
in ** Llarper’s Weekly” for April 9. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








One Copy for Twenty Weeks. $i 00 
One Copy for One Year. . ° 2% 
One Copy for Two Years . . . . . 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year . 20 00 
‘Twenty-five Copies for One Year - 40.00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TWRLV® 
or ‘T WENTY-FLYE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Terms von Apvertisine.— Fi fly Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*.* Persons living in the Oity of New York | 
x Harper’ 8 Weekly" left at their houses, will please sen 
their names and residences, with the subscription mons 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

MARPER & BROTHERS, Ponsiisiens, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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Femace Purisaxturopist From New York. ‘My dear Mr. Butt, I’m go glad I’ve found you. Here's a little Subscription-List for a suffering 
Church in New York~—a very miserable Church, Mr. Bui. —all of white marble—situate in a wretched locality—west side of Union Square—dread- 
fully distressed on the Nicer Question, good Mr. Bciy, with which, in reality, it has nothing to do, but then, you know, there’s humanity to con- 


sider—and the Congregation are really very badly off, indeed—quite a number of them, I assure you, haven't over twenty thousand a year: so, my 
good, generous, Mr: Bui, put your name down for a trifle for the sake of the distressed pastor (who really lives in a love of a parsonage) and the 


poor NiGGErs.” 


Joun Briv. “What! Niccers again! Good gracious, Madam! 
who are eternally rebelling; and my emancipated NicGers in the West Indies, 


am I never to get clear of Niccers? Here are my Niccers in India, 
who are costing me thousands of pounds to enable them to enjoy the 


blessings of freedom; and my NicGers in South Africa who make war upon me year after year to prevent me civilizing them; and my Coolie 
Niccers, who not only cost me something enormous, but get me shamefully abused in Exeter Hall; and now you actually come across the sea to 


pester me about your American NiGGERs. 
mad already!" 


Upon my word, madam, I think I shall go mad on NicGers—and that you (excuse me for saying it) are 
[See Report of the late Mission to England in search of aid for Dr. Cheever's Church, in Herald of July 3, 1859.) 





Sait 





Mis. Toxes. ‘‘Lor, Adolphus! how beautiful those Beans smell!” 
Avo.rnvs (probably m the Hair-cutting line). ‘They do indeed, my Love! They remind one of the most delicious Hair Oil!” 





DR. J. B, MARCHISI’S 
CELEBRATED 


UTERINE CATHOLICON 
For the Relief and Cure of Suffering 
Females. 


With such universal distress and suffering as saddens 
the female life, a reaily good Medicine must be their best 
friend. The numerous cures of Irregularities, Secre- 
tions, Discharges, Ulcerations, Falling Wombs, Leucor- 
rhea, &c., constantly effected by Dr. Marchisi's Cathol- 
icon, gives it a reputation and popularity never obtained 
by any other article. It does what it promises, and can 
be relied u When every thing has been tried, the 
best physicians consulted, years spent in anguish, and 
fortunes wasted, this Catholicon has restored health to 
the patient and gladness to the fireside. It is active and 
efficient in any form of disease peculiar to the female 
sex, and should never be dispensed with previous to and 
after confinement. Numerous letters testify that it is 


NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BENEFIT. 
Daughters, Wives and Mothers! this medicine will 
cure you, It has been long and favorably known. As 
an evidence of its efficacy, the money will be refunded 
where resulta are not as indicated. A p hict, with 
symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent gratis by mail, or 








delivered at the counter of any agent. Do not confound 
Dr. Marchisi with any other name. It can be had in 
most every town. If not found, it can be sent by cx- 
press. Price $2 per bottle, or 3 bottles for $5. Notice 
Removal. Address, 
BARNES & PARE, General Agents, 

13 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


DELANO 
Life- 








Incorporated Jan, 1859, 
Capital $125 000 


Vest not inflated. 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL KINDS OF 


Life- 
Preserving 
Garments 


FOR ORDINARY WEAR, 
Safety 
Bathing 
Dresses, 
Children’s 
Swimming 
Jackets, &e, 





Vest inflated. 


OFFICE and SALESROOM, 256 BROADWAY, 
(Opposite City Hall) NEW YORK. 


361 BROADWAY 539 
BRIDAL SETTS, 
Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 











[Jury 23, 1859, 





HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Under this head the Graefenberg Company, of No. 
Park Row, New York, have published a series of arti- 
cles upon the diseases peculiarly affecting women, and 
which are met with in nine tenths of all women in the 
country; upon Consumption, the great scourge of the 
American Continent; and upon all the diseases incident 
to this country and climate. 

In these articles the Graefenberg Company have proved 
their eminent position as a Chartered Medical Instit,. 
tion, and have based their claim to confidence upon the 
fact that they have studied the laws of nature rather than 
the laws of Galen and Hippocrates, and have applied 

common sense principles to the plainly-required necessi- 
| ties exhibited by symptoms of local or gencral derange- 
ment. 

The proof of their successful treatment is found in 
testimony from leading physicians of all schools, from 
public and private individuals who have tested the rem. 
edies, from clergymen who have witnessed their im- 
mense value upon the health of their churches, and from 
notices given in the leading journals of the day. 








(From tHe New Yor« Teiscye.} 

The GRAEFENBERG FAMILY REMEDIES are 
mostvaluable. In the universal and distressing diseases 
of women, the remedies are gentle, judicious, and surely 
effective. 

(From tuz New Yor« Times.) 
The GRAEFENBERG COMPANY have refitted their 





rooms, so that every accommodation is afforded those 
who desire the personal advice of the consulting physi- 
cian. All invalids, and strangers visiting the city, who 
require professional advice, had better call upon him. 
Dr. Bridge is a regular physician, of fine attainments, 
and of great judgment and discrimination in the treat- 


| ment of disease. Office and salesrooms, 32 Park Row, 


New York. 


THE GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 
UTERINE CATHOLICON 


Is offered as a certain cure in cases accompanied with 
any of the following symptoms: 
Irregularities—W eakness—Faintness— 
Deranged Appetite—Sallow Complexion— 
Pain in the Back and Kidneys—Chills— 
Cold Hands and Feet—Bloatings—Feverishness— 
Neuralgia—Palpitation of the Heart— 
Dizziness—Nervousness—Headache—Restlessness— 
Disturbed Sleep—Flushes of Heat—General I’ain— 
Crawling and Pain in the Spine and between the Shoul- 
ders— 
Acid Stomach—Nausea—Indigestion— 
Difficult Passing of Urine with Heat or Smarting— 
Itching—Burning or Irritation to the Uterine Organs— 
Nightmare— Despair—H ysterics—Anxiety— 
Red face—Nervous Twitching—Starting—Constipation 
—Irritable Temper—Sadness—Depraved Appetite— 
Flatulence—Bloated and Irregular Bowels— 
Unpleasant Dreams—Pains in the Uterine Orgaus— 
Numbness and Pains in the Limbs— 
Loss of Memory — Bewilderment — Soreness in the 
Feet—Pain in the Back. 
All suppressions in young girls, and the cough and de- 
cline so commonly attending them in the young, are re- 
heved quickly and surely by the Catholicon. 





In this connection Miss Beecner, sister of the Rev. 
Henry Warp Bercuer, in “ Letters to the People,” 
page 129, says: “I have nine sisters and sisters-in-law, 
and fourteen female cousins, all married, and all delicate 
and ailing. Amid the immense circle of my friends and 
acquaintance I can not recalliten married ladies, bern in 
this century and country, who are perfectly healthy.” 
In cases, however, where the GRAFFENBERG UATHOLICON 
has been used, we must say that health has rapidly 
taken the place of disease, and ladics have become ro- 
bust, strong, vigorous, and healthy. 


AFFIDAVIT. 
Mayor's Orrice, Crty or New Yors, 
P April 16, 1859. 

Josnva F. Berner, of New Yor, being duly sworn, 
deposes and says that he is the attending and coneniting 
physician to the Graefenberg Company, No. 32 Park 
Row, New York; that he has had general eupervision of 
the preparation of the Graefenberg Family Medicines for 
ten years, and that he has known their effect to have 
been uniformly good; that he has known the advertise- 
ments issued by the Company, and the certificates pul- 
lished, and he makes oath to their correctness and geu- 
uine character, and that any person desiring proof shall 
be referred to the parties directly, or be otherwise con- 
vinced of their entire accuracy. All persons interested 
may rely upon the statements of the Graefenberg Com- 
pany with implicit confidence. 

Sworn to before me, this 16th day of April, 1859. 

DANIEL F. TIEMANN, 
Mayor of the City of New York. 





All of the Graefenberg Family Medicines are prepared 
by a skillful physician, and they may be relied upon in 
all cases for which they are recommended. They consist 
of eleven medicines, from which one may be selected 
adapted to the case. 





[ce For SaLe aT THE OFFICE OF THE GRAEFEN- 
BERG Company, No. 32 Park Row, New Yors. 


THE GRAEFENBERG COMPANY'S 
MARSHALL'S UTERINE CATHOLICON 


Ts a certain cure for all female monthly irregularities, 
weaknesa, tumors, ulceration, inflammation, whites, fall- 
ing, and other local derangements of the uterine organs, 
as well as the constitutional troubles arising from them. 

Price $1 50 per bottle; five bottles for $6, It ean 
be safely sent by Express. 


(= CAUTION. <1 

An ARTICLE, wnoLtty UNavtTuorizep, Nearty Re- 
SEMELING THIS IN NAME AND LADEL, HAS BEEN PUT 
IN CIRCULATION, 

Address Letters and orders to 

JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
Secretary and Consulting Physician, Graefenberg Com- 
pany, NO. 32 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Invalids throughout the country may address DR. 
BRIDGE concerning their health with perfect confidence. 

te If medicines are not ordered, and an extended 
opinion is required, the Letter must contain One Dollar 
to insure reply. 





The Graefenberg Manual of Health has been revised 
and improved, and elegantly illustrated with beautifully- 
colored Engravings of the human system. Sent by mail 
to any part of the country on receipt of 25 cents. It is 
a complete guide to all diseases and their cure. 


(ce Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
SzornETary GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
32 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 











